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THE PHILOSOPHIC ELEMENT IN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD’ 


By Dr. HENRY W. HOLMES 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Is convocation celebrates the hun- 
anniversary of a notable event— 
irst legislative enactment in America 
rnizing the professional preparation ot 
‘hers as a function of the state. I have 
asked to speak on the contributions 
h have been made by means of experi- 
it toward the advancement of a state 
rram for the education of teachers, and 
forecast, if I can, the place of experi- 
tation in the further advancement of 
a program. 
lf my theme confined me to a treatment 
experiment under its completely scien- 
tifie definition, I should have to be brief 
ed. An experiment, in the scientific 
nse, is rigorously controlled; it proves a 
ery special point, defined with such pre- 
‘ision that the proof is not thereafter to 
questioned—that is, of course, if the 
process of experiment has been successfully 
nducted: its importance turns on finding 
ist the point on which experiment should 
ar. This finding of the crucial point is 
Let me take as 
in example Major Walter Reed’s remark- 
le experiment, portrayed of late in that 


at I wish to emphasize. 


An address delivered at the seventieth convoca- 

n of the University of the State of New York, 

October 19, 1934, under the title ‘‘The Age of 
ixperimentation.’’ 


strange, fascinating play ealled ‘* Yellow 
Jack.’’ In this experiment the point at 
issue was inescapably defined and it was 
critical: Are germs of yellow fever intro- 
duced to humans by the bite of a mosquito 
or by some other means? All other means 
commonly considered or suspected to be 
possible means for transmitting the disease 
were allowed full play on the two volun- 
the 


whereas these two were carefully protected 


teers who served as control-group, 


from mosquito bites. Two other volunteers 
were protected from contagion and infee- 
tion but deliberately and carefully sub- 
jected to the bite of a mosqutio which had 
The 
former two escaped; the latter sickened. 
That proved the point. 


feasted on a yellow-fever victim. 
So far as I know, 
there is not a single point of controversy or 
difference of opinion which has arisen in 
connection with the education of teachers 
which does not still remain entirely un- 
touched and unaffected by experimental 
procedure of this exact and rigorous char- 
acter. We do not know enough about that 
complex condition which may be called, by 
analogy, ‘‘the teaching fever,’’ to subject it 
to this type of scientific investigation. Its 
‘‘gverm’’ has never been isolated. Nobody 
knows how it may be cultivated or how to 
make sure that a given group or any indi- 


vidual shall catch it. In short, fully scien- 
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tific experimentation bearing directly on a 
state program for the education of teachers 
has not yet begun and it may be a long 
time before it can begin. 
Experimentalists, however, are a hardy 
and ingenious race. They certainly will 
give us, in the course of time, new ways 
and means of getting at our problems in 
1 doubt 


the possibility of ever making any of our 


this field with greater certainty. 


controversial points so simple and so eru- 
ciul as the point about mosquito bites in 
vellow fever; but the scientists, fortu- 
nately, are not limited to Major Reed’s 
technique—the simple, final proof by trial, 
on asingle point, with groups divided abso- 
lutels from eaeh other on that one distine- 
tion. They have at hand statistical pro- 
cedures to be used with larger populations 
and to cover more than one distinction at 
a time. My ignorance of such procedures 
is abysmal; but I have the strong conviec- 
tion, based on social and historical consid- 
erations, that the experts should be trusted. 
The pseudo-scientists, whose worship of 
statistics as applied to education has often 
brought upon us scornful comment trom 
our academic brethren, will soon be ban- 
ished from the scene. We still may hope 
for scientific answers, in the proper sense, 
to many of the problems that confront us 
in the making of a teacher. But mean- 
while we may usefully and fairly ask this 
question: If such a hope is ever to be real- 
ized, what conditions must be met? 

The first requirement would seem to be 
some measure to rely on for determining 
the actual effectiveness of teaching; and 
here the trouble starts. The major diffi- 
culty lies in knowing what to measure. We 
wish to train or form a social and profes- 
sional group—the teachers of a nation. 
How shall we know whether or not we are 
doing well at that important task until we 
ean be sure of what it is that teachers are 
to do? Their situation in the classrooms, 


’ 


their acts as surveyed in a ‘‘job-analysis,’ 
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the conditions under which they work 
(their salaries, e.g., their tenure, pensions, 
professional associations and political at- 
tachments), the supervision of their labors 
and their organization into groups—all 
these matters are external to their purpose. 
The education of teachers must take cogni- 
zance of these things; they are not unim- 
portant ; but they are only means to the end 
or ends which teaching has to seek. Even 
methods or systems of teaching are stil] 
external. We can not tell whether any or 
all of these means toward good teaching 


should be given much importance in the 
professional preparation of teachers until 
we know what results teaching ought t 
achieve. This would seem to halt scientific 
investigation into the problems of a state 
program for the education of teachers at 
the very threshold. How can we do any- 
thing but go ahead by guesswork until we 
have argued about the aims of edueation 
long enough to be sure of what we are 
after? Are we not thrown back, right at 
the outset, into the arms of philosophy? 

In a sense, we are; for the effort to be 
scientific does involve us in philosophy; 
and ‘‘The Epie of Teacher Edueation in 
America,’’ which has been announced as 
the theme of this morning’s session of the 
convocation, may be used as proof of that 
assertion. The discussion of the aims of 
education has never been more vigorous 
and realistic and productive in America 
than it has since we began to edueate our 
teachers here; and the development of 
science as applied to education in the life- 
time of the youngest in this audience (to 
say nothing of the rest of us!) has only 
made our philosophic discussion more 
pointed and more powerful and of greater 
value. When we begin to be scientific 
about anything there is in the long last no 
escape from being philosophie about it, 
also. Science proceeds by narrowing the 
issue and making a determined effort to 
smoke out the facts so that the issue may 
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he settled. Philosophy is an essential fac- 
in the scientific process when we view 
in complete perspective; for the narrow- 
q of issues is @ philosophic undertaking. 
This is the sole contribution, if it be a 
ntribution, which I have to offer to this 
rning’s feast of reason: but I do believe 
t has enough importance to justify a brief 
aboration of the argument. 
My thesis is that scientific method needs 
We 


about 


e guidance of reflective thinking. 
not know what to be scientific 
til we have thought carefully on the is- 

ies involved, so that our experimentation 

d our gathering and handling of statis- 
‘al data may give us facts on the ques- 
ns that This 

it issues, when it is done with any thor- 


really matter. thinking 
rhness, is a far-reaching business which 
ly deserves the name of philosophy. 
This coneeption of philosophie thinking 
ight well prove to be acceptable to the 
ientists without being in the least accept- 
ble to the philosophers. It seems to imply 
at philosophy has no business that is 
rictly its own. Reflective thinking is rep- 
resented only as an element in scientific 
thod, and if this should be held to be its 
e important role, then philosophy would 
» simply the handmaid of science; and the 
edieval view of the regal status of philo- 
phie thinking would be completely aban- 
ned. No but 


inmble servitor, philosophy would find a 


longer queen, only a 
lace of safety in the new economy of men- 
life and not a place of splendor. | 
ist confess that such an outcome would 
t greatly disturb me, in spite of my own 
ilosophie leanings; but I do not know 
it it is necessary to come to any conclu- 
on whatever as to the relative importance 
* the final position on the battle front of 
ir intellectual 
assigned either to philosophy or to science. 
There may be many a final task for philoso- 
phy to do that 


reached only by speculation and never by 


existence that shall be 


and some truth ean be 
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eontrolled experiment or the other exact 


procedures known to scienve. One would 


have to develop a complete theory of 
knowledge to deny to philosophy any clear 
field of its own, on which science has no 
claim. I do not here propose, therefore, to 
reexamine the Kantian distinction between 
pure reason and practical reason or to go 
over again any of the long argument about 
the relation between experience and logie. 
The implieation that philosophy has noth- 
ing whatever to do except to help science 
in the clearing of its decks is not an impli 
All I want 


to insist on is that there is a field for philo 


eation to which I ean subscribe. 


sophie effort as an aid to scientifie labors. 

On one point, however, I should like to be 
perfectly clear, even at the risk of a seem- 
ing disloyalty to philosophy. On any issue 
concerning which there are facts which can 
be gathered, whether by experiment or 
simply by the longer and less formal proc 
eall 


argument has no outcome that is anything 


ess that we experience, philosophic 


but a guess. As to the ultimate nature of 
reality, neither experiment nor experience 
may ever be able to reveal to the mind the 
final truth. But as to problems of conduet, 


individual or social—as to all questions 
that may be put in the form ‘‘ What is the 
best thing to do?’’—either experiment or 
experience can presumably provide for us 
the final answer; and philosophy, therefore, 
ean hardly do more than set up hypotheses 

that is, preliminary guesses—on the basis 
of which we may organize experiments or 


The 


which 


watch for the results of experience. 
only limitation that I ean think of 
ought to be admitted with respect to the 
finality of the facts when they appear is 
the 
problems the facts never actually will ap- 


face of some 


the possibility that in 
pear—at least to any finite mind. (This is 
an Hibernianism which is probably clear 
enough for the purposes of the argument). 
This limitation may apply, of course, to 
some of our most difficult problems in edu- 
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cation. Shall we ever really know what 
any bodys should be educated for ? Perhaps 
the answer to that question can be revealed 
only to a Divine Mind, which knows all 
facts, past, present and to come. But we 
must struggle meanwhile with more limited 
problems on which the facts will often 
appear to our own minds or on which they 
can be made to appear by means of scien- 
tific investigation. While we wait for the 
answers Which the facts can give—and of 
course in some cases this will be a very, 
very long time—we may properly act on 
the basis of what facts we know and what 
guesses we can make by philosophic think- 
ing. Into our actual procedure may 
rightly enter some conclusions as to the 
values of life, its meaning and purposes, 
Which have as yet no scientific validation. 
In short, as William James long ago as- 
serted, we have the right to exercise the 
‘*will to believe,’’? and when we do so, we 
set no limitations to science to which the 
scientist can properly object. 

Out of our discussion and speculation, in- 
cluding our discussion of scientific method 
and of scientific results, comes that narrow- 
ing of issues which gives science its best 
guidance for the selection of points on 
which experimentation should be con- 
ducted or statistics gathered or instru- 
ments of measurement applied. There is, 
I believe, a necessary mélange of science 
and philosophy in all effective work in any 
of the larger fields of human interest and 
activity. I do not mean that every scientist 
ought to be a systematic philosopher or 
that every philosopher ought to be a eom- 
petent scientist. I doubt if there are many 
people who can combine these two char- 


acters; and it is dangerous to try to be a 
Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. But scientists 
and philosophers ought not to quarrel; on 
the contrary, they ought to cooperate. The 
scientist can think about what he ought to 
attack without being profoundly philo- 
sophie but also without scorning the mental 
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processes by which the philosopher is able 
to suggest problems that should be studied 
by scientific method. The philosopher, on 
his part, ought to learn not to be dogmatic 
on any point concerning which the scientist 
has won a right to speak. 

Now if the education of teachers can be 
attacked by science at all, it seems to me 
that we must have for a fairly extended 
period the most vigorous discussion we can 
get concerning the issues to which science, 
and particularly experimentation, should 
address itself. I do not believe such issues 
have been as yet effectively defined. I hope 
in a moment to make a beginning at an 
effort to define them. 


II 


First, however, I ought to remark that 
experimentation, and in general the scien- 
tific movement in education, has, of course, 
already contributed a great deal to the 
edueation of teachers. Perhaps it was 
expected of me that I should review what 
science has done to settle some of the prob- 
lems of education and then draw conelu- 
sions as to the application of these results 
to the problems of teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. But that, I think, would 
be rather a perfunctory service. Is it not 
clear enough—does not practically every 
one concerned thoroughly realize—that we 
have had in this country in the last twenty- 
five years or more an amazing development 
in educational measurement, in the tech- 
niques of experimentation as applied to 
education, in laboratory techniques for the 
solution of educational problems and in the 
actual determination of education proce- 
dures as a result of scientific studies? 

Let me take two or three main problems 
on which we have had scientific work that 
I know a little about. It is very easy to 
show that what has been done with respect 
to these problems must at once enter into 
the actual content of the education of 
teachers. Thus, the laboratory studies of 
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eye-movements in reading and of reading 
disabilities in general (I am naturally best 
acquainted in this field with the work of 
Professor W. F. Dearborn at Harvard, and 
| know it to be very notable and signifi- 
‘ant) have profoundly modified the tech- 
niques of teaching children to read and are 
likely to modify them still further in the 
future. Of course the training of teachers 
for positions in the primary grades must 
take full account of the experimentation 
and the elaborate physical and mental mea- 
surement that has gone into the building 
up of a scientific view of the teaching of 
reading. One can not exaggerate the pos- 
sible importance of such work. Teachers 
in training ought to know as much about 

as possible, and while they are studying 

they ought to argue (at least not un- 
philosophically!) about the aims and values 
of reading in the lives of their pupils. Or 
take the fundamental problem of nature 
and nurture in learning and their part in 
individual The long-continued 
study of every aspect of individual devel- 
Harvard 


Professor 


gerowth. 
which has gone on at 
again under the 
Dearborn) bears on that problem; and of 


pment 
direction of 


urse there have been a very large number 

‘experiments and investigations through- 
out the country which have made some con- 
tribution to our present understanding of 
this vexed question. Teachers ought to 
know the scientifie work which has been 
done in this field and they ought to review 
the arguments by which the issues have 
been narrowed. Similarly, scientifie labors 
concerning the problem of the transfer of 
training should be known to teachers and 
the philosophic positions that may be taken 
with respect to that problem should be 
known to them as well. 

[ may remark in passing that with re- 
spect to any of the problems on which 
been made, we 


advances have 


greatly need for the education of teachers 


scientifie 
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summaries of scientific results and of eur 
One of 


J. Rulon, is engaged 


rent thinking. my younger col- 
leagues, Professor P. 
on such a summary of scientific work on 
the transfer of training. 

But if it would be no great service to re- 
view the lines of inquiry which the scien- 
tists have pursued in education and bland], 
recommend that the results of their labors 
should be incorporated in programs for the 
education of teachers, it may nevertheless 
be worth while to insist that teachers who 
have been trained for their work without a 
profound infusion of science in their pro- 
fessional preparation are not really ready 


sé 


to teach in the schools of our time. By ‘‘a 


profound infusion,’’ 1 mean a great deal 
more than a survey of the results of scien- 
tific work on educational problems. <A well- 


prepared teacher ought to be fully compe 
tent to the 
features of a investigation 


main 
that 


touches the field of his special interest or 


pass judgment upon 


scientific 


that deals with a general educational prob- 


he as a teacher may be 
That 


cood teacher ought to be ignorant of scien- 


lem with which 


rightly concerned. means that no 


tific method. It means also that teachers 
in their preparation for their work should 
eatch the scientific spirit. There is danger, 
of eourse, of scientificism in edueation: but 
true science will always drive out fals 
science, and there ought to be in schools 
for the education of teachers enough dis- 
cussion of educational problems of all sorts 
to make quite clear to every prospective 
teacher the limitations as well as the possi 
bilities of scientific attack. 

If experimentation has so far yielded 
nothing by way of direct determination of 
issues in a state program for the education 
of teachers, at least the whole scientific 
movement has advanced to a point where 
it must be adequately represented in the 
preparation of teachers if that preparation 


is to be truly modern. 
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IT] 


But I should be leaving this topie with- 
out facing it squarely if I did not try to 
set forth at least a few issues in the eduea- 
tion of teachers which ought to be nar- 
rowed by philosophic discussion and reflee- 
tion until it becomes possible to make a 
scientific attack upon them. How that 
scientific attack shall be made, it is not my 
province to suggest. Experimentation may 
be possible on certain issues with respect to 
the education of teachers, although I pre- 
sume that broader statistical procedures 
and probably the development of better 
measures for the effectiveness of teaching 
will come before experimentation. 

[ ought first to revert to what I said in 
an earlier passage of this address about the 
possibility that science can not get started 
in the study of the education of teachers 
until we know more exactly what the aims 
of teaching are. Actually, it does not seem 
to me necessary to wait upon philosophic 
discussion for an answer to the question 
‘““What is teaching for?’’ <As I have 
already intimated, the final answer to that 
question may never come. What we do 
need to do is to get more exact definitions 
and better measures of as many of the out- 
comes of teaching as we ean discern. Even 
though we can not compass by exact mea- 
surement all the results of teaching, if we 
can measure most of them and make due 
allowance for those that remain unmea- 
sured, we can begin to be scientific about 
the issues involved in the education of 
teachers. (I am aware that promising be- 
ginnings have already been made; and it 
does not seem to me discouraging that they 
have not as yet gone very far.) We ought 
not to forget that measurement has already 
pressed forward into new realms. Some- 
thing has been done in measuring interests 
and attitudes as well as knowledge. The 
further we go in conquering the unmeasur- 
able by devising new methods of measure- 


ment, the nearer we are to being scientifie 
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about educational problems in general and 
hence about the problems of the education 
of teachers. 

I find three major issues with respect to 
the education of teachers on which I believe 
we ought to have the best final decision that 
we can get by any means whatever. How 
soon we can make an attack upon these 
issues by scientific means, I am not certain. 
Let me set them forth so that you may 
yourselves be able to foresee the possibility 
of such a gathering of facts and such an 
interpretation of them as will lead to 
reliably scientific conelusions. 

The first issue can be put in the form of 
a question, namely, ‘‘How much general 
education should a teacher have?’’ Let me 
assume that no one now doubts the desira- 
bility of at least some technical pedagogical 
training for teachers. That assumption is, 
I suppose, contrary to fact, for there are 
some people who see in the technical study 
of edueation nothing but a waste of effort 
and a futile care. But in this company, I 
shall not have to argue with such people. 
I may therefore take it for granted that in 
the training of teachers the study of edu- 
eation should begin somewhere and have a 
certain measure of importance. Have we 
not in this country begun it too soon and 
given it an undue importance? Committee 
Q of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors has reported that the study 
of edueation amounts to very little anyway 
and that in the preparation of teachers in 
liberal arts colleges (where the committee 
clearly thinks they can best be prepared), 
not more than twelve semester hours of 
education should be included in programs 
preparing teachers for secondary schools. 
I should like to sharpen this first issue by 
saying that I believe the study of education 
should not begin at all until a sound gen- 
eral education has been acquired, wherever 
that point may be reached. Of course I 
believe most heartily in the study of edu- 
eation, and I think Committee Q’s recom- 


ie AA ewan de aie ay 
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mendation has nothing to recommend it, 
ing merely the grudging inclusion in the 
iration of teachers of a little pedagogi- 
believe, however, 


preps 
patehwork. I also 
teachers should have as much general 

lucation as Committee Q pleads for—and 

bably more. 

[he narrowing of this issue involves, as 

i will see, some decision as to what gen- 


ral edueation is and when it can be 


nished. I believe we are moving toward 
program which will assure broad views, 
ifficiently accurate knowledge and well- 
ablished habits of study at an earlier 
ve than has heretofore been possible in 
s country. It may be that general edu- 
tion can be successfully completed for a 


4 


ve majority of capable students at 


enty or twenty-one. I do not assume 
it it will have to be done by every one in 
junior eollege or finished as a specific 
lertaking before some scholarly speciali- 


ition is attempted. I do not assume that 


1 


teacher in the primary grades will need 
s much scholarship of a specialized kind 
a teacher in a secondary school, but I 
assume that we ought not to have in this 
intry any teacher in any grade who has 
really achieved a broad, sound, thor- 
ri, general education. And I would not 
egzin technical pedagogical training until 
goal has been reached. 
Can we get any statistics or conduct any 
‘periments which will test the validity of 
Quite obviously we 
discussion of 


ese conclusions? 
‘ed further general this 
ssue before scientific attack on it can be 
made with much effectiveness. 

The second issue to which I would eall 

ir attention may be put in this form: 
“Is any skill in methods, so called, possible 
or desirable, out of connection with know!l- 
dge of the subject in which it is to be 
taught?’’ I believe not. I believe that 
skill in teaching, although it has certain 
general aspects, should be developed in 
close connection with, and mostly after the 
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achievement of, a thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be taught—far 
ough than has ever been achieved by a large 


more thor- 


proportion of the teachers of this country. 
I do not believe, incidentally, in courses 
in ‘‘professionalized subject-matter.’ I 
would have teachers study the subjects they 
are to teach freely, scientifically, philo- 
sophically, thoroughly, and then consider, 
under the guidance of master teachers, the 
way in which such subjects can be most 
effectively taught and the organization of 
the material of such subjects for teaching 
purposes and as parts of a curriculum. 

the 


teachers who have studied their subjects 


Can we measure effectiveness of 


fully and thoroughly as against the effee- 


tiveness of teachers who are skilful in 


but 
what they are teaching? 


method weak in their knowledge ol 
A wide statistical 
survey, based on comprehensive measures 
of efficiency in teaching, might possibly 
settle this point. 

The third and last major issue to which 
I would ask your attention is perhaps more 
difficult to state. 


a broad outlook on education in the purely 


It concerns the place of 


professional part of a teacher’s prepara- 
tion. I can get at this matter with greatest 
economy of time if I make certain direct 


be- 


technical studies in educational 


statements of my own convictions. | 
lieve that 
psychology, in the organization and con- 
duet of schools, in the values and content 
of the eurriculum, and in scientific tech- 
niques as applied to education, are essential 
But I believe 


that equally essential are studies of an his- 


parts of a teacher’s training. 


torical, comparative, and philosophic char- 
acter. Teachers ought to know what rela- 
tion education bears to the life and destiny 
of a nation and of mankind in general. It 
seems to me possible to analyze the function 
of education thoroughly enough to develop 
in the minds of all leading teachers a social 
theory of education that is more than a 


list of pious hopes. If the teachers of a 
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country know what education implies and 
demands, will they not be able to stand 
firmly against political or economic doc- 
trines that thwart the achievement of the 
ends the schools ought to seek? Is it not 
possible to discover a moral ground that 
teachers can bravely occupy in the discus- 
sion of political and social and economic 
issues? Teachers, I believe, ought to have 
a view of the values of life that is as much 
their own as is the religious view of such 
values that clergymen have or the political 
view of such values that statesmen have or 
the legal view that lawyers have. They 
ought to be so sure of their own minds that 
they can stand firmly in their professional 
associations for well-defined principles and 
without going out of their own sphere de- 
termine for themselves what should be 
taught in the schools. This does not imply 
that the responsibility for final decision on 
the curriculum should be taken away from 
the people acting through their legislatures 
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or school committees. It does imply that 
the leadership exercised by teachers should 
be more positive. Teachers can not exercise 
a positive leadership in such matters, how- 
ever, unless they have thought more deep], 
about them than mayors or representatives 
or school-committee members. 

Is this conviction subject to scientific 
verification? I do not know. We must 
first try to produce a group of teachers 
who are capable of facing in the fullest 
way their complete social responsibility. 
For my own part, I think we must yet come 
to a general theory of the education of 
teachers which insists on a sounder basis of 
general education to begin with, a pro 
founder knowledge of the subjects the 
teachers are to teach, an adequate commani| 
of all pedagogical techniques, including the 
techniques of scientific study, and finally, a 


social philosophy of edueation broadly 


based and carried over into well-defined 
and well-considered applications. 


HAZARDS IN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


By Professor WALTER S. MONROE 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


WHEN Rice reported his study of spell- 
ing at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in 1897, the audience and 
the educational press were extremely hostile 
to the implied thesis that the outcomes of 
spelling instruction could be measured by 
administering a test. The beliefs and 
prejudices responsible for the antagonistic 
reception given to Rice’s report were 
firmly embedded in the educational think- 
ing of the time, and it was not until 1915, 
after a vigorous campaign to sell eduea- 
tional testing, that administrators and 
teachers were converted. To-day we have 
swung to the opposite extreme. In the 


wide-spread use of objective tests at the 
high-school and college levels, there is ap- 


parent a child-like faith in the efficacy of 
objective tests as instruments for measur- 
ing school achievement. Scores resulting 
from statewide or regional testing are being 
used as a basis for evaluating the efficiency 
of schools. Graduation from eollege is 
being based upon the results of ecompre- 
hensive examinations. Objective tests are 
being used as a means of securing data for 
studies whose findings are utilized as a 
basis for important educational changes. 
The present situation is hazardous. Edu- 
eational writings, as well as current prac- 
tises, reflect beliefs that are only partially 
justified. Administrative officials and 
teachers who are highly critical in their 
own fields have accepted the assertions of 














surement enthusiasts and do not ap- 


: interested in inquiring into the basic 


ciples of educational measurement. A 
knowledge has become a dangerous 
», It is the purpose of this article to 
, t out certain beliefs that are apparent 
present situation and to show that 

y are not tenable. By way of alleviat- 

y somewhat the criticism, it may be noted 
educational measurement is relatively 

w as a field of study and that the situa- 
that a could 


his local or 


, n has been suen person 
ily add to 
yitation by devising a new test or by 

rting the use of an 
ny have yielded to the temptation that 


litions created and have appeared in 


even national 


objective test. 


role of measurement evangelists with- 
first attempting a competent under- 
the basie principles of edu- 
itional However, these 
ditions merely explain what has hap- 
ned. They do not justify the present 
lation or detract hazardous 


line of 
ing Ol 


measurement. 


from its 


lL. Objectivity in scoring is an essential 

irement for a satisfactory test, and if 
test is objective, the scores yielded by it 
considered highly accurate mea- 


os of school achievement. 


iif be 


Studies of the marking of examination 
ers of the essay type by Starch and 
iot and by others revealed that different 
chers wili assign widely different grades 

to the same paper. The findings of such 
tudies were very impressive and the in- 
rpretation was made that unless a test is 
hjeetively scorable, the resulting measures 
crossly inaccurate and conversely that 

a test is objectively scorable, the result- 


‘measures are highly aceurate. Although 
esearch has revealed that findings from 
Starch-Elliot type of study give an 
‘aggerated picture of the effect of sub- 
jectivity, the desirability of objectivity in 
scoring is apparent. This characteristie, 
Wwever, is not essential for highly satisfae- 
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tory measurement. A number of studies 
have shown that by exercising care in for- 
mulating the questions and by formulating 
instructions for grading, the reliability of 


measures yielded by essay examinations 
may be raised to a level not greatly below 
that of objective tests. Furthermore, as 
will be shown later, an objectively scorable 
test may be faulty in other respects. 


Henee, a test should not be considered a 
satisfactory measuring instrument merely 
because the scoring of pupil responses is 
objective, and a test which is not objee- 
tively secorable should not be condemned as 
a usable measuring instrument merely for 


some situations an essay 


this reason. In 
examination appears to be the superior 
type of measuring instrument. 

EE: If a test has been shown to be highly 
reliable, the scores yielded by it are highly 
accurate measures of the achievement speci- 
fied by its announced or implied function. 

The meaning of the term ‘‘reliability’’ 
as used in the field of educational measure- 
ment is derived the coefficient of 
reliability which is obtained by administer- 


from 


ing two equivalent forms of a test to the 
same pupils and calculating the coefficient 
of correlation between the two sets of scores 


or by an equivalent procedure. The inter- 


pretation of a ‘‘coefficient of reliability’’ 


should be made through the probable 


error of measurement which is given by 


ovV/l —~ Pts 
ard deviation of the distribution of scores 
from which Til, the coefficient of reliability, 


In this expression, ¢ is the stand- 


is ealeulated. Hence, in a given situation 


the probable error of measurement, which 


is the median deviation of the variable er- 


] 
the 


rors of measurement, is influenced by 
variability of the scores as well as by the 


coefficient of reliability. In other words, a 


coefficient of reliability can not be inter- 


preted independently from the variability 


of the population from which it has been 


ealeulated. <A reliability coefficient of .70 


obtained from a relatively homogeneous 
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population, such as a group of pupils be- 


longing to the school grade, may 


same 


indicate more accurate measures than are 
\ lelded by a test for which a coefficient of 
reliability of .90 is obtained for a popula- 
tion consisting of pupils from a sequence 
of four or five school grades. 

The phrase ‘‘reliability of a test’’ im- 
plies that a given test has a definite degree 
of reliability. It follows from the preced- 
ing paragraph that many different coeffi- 
cients of reliability may be found for a test. 
In other words, we should speak of the 
of reliability of a test only with 
reference to a particular population. Even 
in the case of a given group of pupils, the 
coefficient of reliability of a test may vary 


with the status of their achievement in the 


field of the test. The reliability is not a 
fixed characteristic of a test, and reference 
to its reliability is likely to be misleading. 
Even the probable errerv of measurement, 
assumed to be inde- 


which is generally 


pendent of the range of talent (variability 


of the population), is likely to vary 
slightly. 

The coefficient of reliability of a test or 
the more stable probable error of measure- 
ment is concerned only with the variable 
Neither of these 


indices has any connection with systematie 


errors of measurement. 
errors of measurement or errors of validity. 
Hence, a high eoefficient of reliability or a 
small probable error of measurement is not 
proof that the scores of a test are highly 
accurate measures of the specified achieve- 


ment. whose 


The seores yielded by a test, 
coefficient of reliability for the population 
concerned is high, may be and not infre- 
quently are grossly inaccurate measures of 
the achievement whose measurement is 
desired. 

III. A high correlation with a criterion 
is sufficient evidence to justify the use of 
the scores yielded by a test as highly accu- 
achievement consid- 


rate measures of the 
ered to be de fined by the criterion. 
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The performance of a pupil is evidence 
of his ability to respond to the exercises o! 
a test under the conditions prevailing at 
Hence, the 


scores may be described as direct measures 


the time of its administration. 


of the ability to respond to the test. Usu 
ally the achievement whose measurement is 
desired is not the same as this ability 
When the scores are used as measures 0! 
some other ability, the process of measure 
ment may be described as indirect. The 
measurement of temperature is indirect 
The height of a column of liquid is mea 
sured and the result labeled ‘‘degrees of 
temperature.’’ Experience has shown that 
within ordinary ranges no error is intro 
duced by this substitution. Henee, in this 
case indirect measurement is satisfactory) 
The conditions of this illustration, how 
ever, are not comparable with those that 
prevail in the measurement of 
The conditions in this 


usually 
school achievement. 
case are more typically represented by the 
use of measures of height as measures of 
weight. It is obvious that such a substitu 
tion introduces variable errors which are 
rl’ 

They 


are in addition to variable errors of mea 


ealled variable errors of validity. 


surement. 

The correlation of the obtained scores 
with given criterion measures is an index 
of the magnitude of the variable errors of 
measurement plus the variable errors of 
validity. This coefficient 
commonly ealled the coefficient of validity, 
is influenced by the range of talent, and 


of correlation, 


hence can be interpreted only by consider- 
ing it in conjunction with the variability 
of the population. Even when this is done, 
it is necessary to consider also the stability 
of a ealeulated coefficient of validity as a 
characteristic of a test, the dependability 
of the criterion and the possibility of other 
errors. 

The point was made that the coefficient 
of reliability of a test probably varies for 
the same population. The coefficient of 


———oae 
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is likely to be subject to much 
Hence, a test should not 


validity 
irger variations. 

thought of as having a fixed validity. 
Even when allowance is made for differ- 
ences In range of talent, a test that yields 
veh valid measures in one situation may 
e a poor measuring instrument in another. 
[t is misleading, if not distinctly inappro- 
priate, to speak of ‘the validity of a test as 
. fixed characteristic. It is less appropriate 

speak of a given type of objective test as 
, satisfactory means of measuring achieve- 
ment. Granting that a true-false test or 
ther type of objective test yields highly 
valid measures of achievement in a par- 
‘ular situation, it does not follow that a 
similar test will yield equally valid mea- 
sures in another situation or even in the 
ame situation at a later date. The efficacy 

indirect measurement depends upon the 
relation the test 
lirectly and the achievement whose mea- 


between what measures 


surement is desired. This relation is not 
fixed like that existing between height and 
weight, but varies with the general plan of 
the eurrieculum and the objectives towards 
The ob- 
ectives towards which students direct their 


which the instruction is directed. 


fforts are influenced by the type of test 
idministered to them, and hence if a given 
tvpe of objective test is found to be a satis- 
factory measuring instrument when it is 
first used in a given course, it does not fol- 
w that it will continue to be equally satis- 
fact, a 


riven type of objective test is likely to be- 


actory when used regularly. In 


‘ome less and less valid as its use is con- 
tinued. 

Except in the case of prognostic instru- 
ments, the eriterion measures employed in 
letermining the validity of tests are them- 
selves not completely dependable. Fre- 
quently they are distinctly unsatisfactory. 
If the coefficient of reliability of the cri- 
terion is known, correction may be inade 
for variable errors of measurement, but a 
coefficient of validity may be in error due 
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to the presence of variable errors of validity 


in the eriterion measures. Achievement is 


seldom defined except by implication. 


Comparison of measures of achievement 


with intelligence test scores shows that in 


most cases what we eall achievement in 
cludes as a large factor a portion of what 
an intelligence test measures. Our use of 


the term, however, frequently implies that 


achievement refers to the outcomes of in 


struction. From the point of view of this 


definition of achievement, the criterion 
which is employed in establishing the valid 
ity of a test frequently involves relatively 
large variable errors of validity. Further 
more, a coefficient of validity has no con 


Hence, the 


scores yielded by a test for which a high 


nection with systematic errors. 


coefficient of validity has been found may 


involve large errors. In other words, a 
high coefficient of validity, as this index is 
usually determined, is not sufficient evi 
dence that the test 


achievement whose measurement is desired. 


measures accurately the 


The coefficient of validity calculated for 
a test is a Statistic of uncertain value. At 
erude index of the 


best it 1s a somewhat 


combined effect of variable errors of mea- 


surement and variable errors of validity 
for a population exhibiting a certain range 
of talent and a certain relationship between 
what the test measures directly and the 
achievement whose measurement is desired. 
It gives no indication of the magnitude of 
the systematic error of measurement or the 
systematic error of validity that may be 
present when the obtained scores are used 
as measures of the designated achievement 
In a typical case, a coefficient of validity 
should be regarded as a bit of information 
useful in making a judgment in regard to 
the validity of the obtained scores as mea- 
sures of achievement. In no case should a 
calculated coefficient of validity be thought 
of as a fixed characteristic of a test or of a 
given type of test. 
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A 


rom the arguments of the preceding 

paragraphs, it Tollows that objectivity in 

ring does not make a test a satisfactory 

instrum r measuring achievement, 

reliabilitv is an index 

imited significance, and that a 

n with a criterion is not 

| to justify the use of the 

S led by a test as highly accurate 

hievemen onsidered to 

Ly criterion. In ‘r words, 

be fs commented on are not 

enab The wide-spread acceptance of 

nw Ss apparent in current educa- 

nes and educational practise 

S 5 ards in- educational 
suremeé 

The reader should not interpret this dis- 

ISS10} an argument for the abolition of 

tive tests aS a means of measuring 

vement. It is intended as a plea for 


EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER 

LorRD LEVERHUL 


ME formally opened an ex- 


ension of the Department of Education of the 
Deat in the l niversity ol Manchester on Decem- 
ber 5. The new department consists of a lab- 
ratory and lecture room, a sound-proof room, a 
eontrol room and an annex, a ¢linie, and a work- 
shop, ar d is spec ally designed for the training 
of teachers in schools the British Isles and 
abroad There is a eonstant demand for these 
eachers d no student who has completed the 


: ; as 
in the last fit 


ourse at the university teen years 


‘hing appoint- 
to 


nd quality of deafness of 


: * 
Modern devices have installed 
scover the extent a 
+] ee 

prougnt in tor e 


10se n xamination. Microphones 
it the same type as those used for broadeasting 
re fitted with suitable amplifiers, and in the 
classroom there is an apparatus with micro- 
yhones in a mould of human ears, and each with 
ts separate amplifier and telephone. 

The vice-chancellor of the university, Sir 
Walter Moberley, presided at the opening cere- 
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a more intelligent use of objective tests and 
for a more critical interpretation of the 
scores obtained. It is the hope of the writer 
that he may contribute to stimulating ad- 
ministrative to 


measure- 


officials and teachers be 


more eritical of the assertions of 
to 


process 


enthusiasts and 


of the 


ment under- 


seek 
of 
and of the precise meaning of the terms 
used in describing the dependability of ob- 
tained scores as 


an 


standing measurement 


measures of achievement. 


Objective tests are not worthless 


as 


measuring instruments, but they are not as 
satisfactory as many people believe them to 


be. If we do not soon attain a more intel- 
ligent attitude toward them, it is inevitable 
that eventually there will develop an un- 
eritical of them. 
Meanwhile, serious mistakes will be made 


and extreme distrust 
because persons using 


2 objective tests do not 
understand them. 


AL EVENTS 


mony. In his address Lord Leverhulme pointed 


out that it was only during the last two years 
that England had wakened up to the special 
needs of those who were afflicted with deafness. 
He said further: 


The Edueation 


pulsory for all normal children. 


Act of 1870 made education com- 
It did not debar 
deaf children from attending school. It merely 
ignored their special requirements. It not 
ntil 1893 that an Education Act was passed re- 
iting to deaf children. 


was 
u 
li Before that date the deaf 
child, unless its parents could afford private tuition, 
had to go to one of the residential charity organi- 
zations called asylums for the deaf. 

To-day the original asylums had become recog- 
nized schools under the Board of Education. Their 
number had been added to, and they were now 
equipped in many cases with playrooms, swimming 
baths and playing fields. Not only did they give 
the ordinary school edueation, but they provided 
training for a definite trade. One result was shown 
by the fact that, whereas 30 or 40 years ago the 
average workhouse contained many deaf and dumb 
adults, the number was now no greater than that 
for any other section of the public. 


Actually only a small percentage of people were 
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deaf. After 500 tests with chil- 


schools for the deaf at Old Trafford it was 


absolutely 


nd that 70 per cent. of the children could hear 


sound, though they might not hear speech. This 
t 


liseovery was the result of the latest development 
, electrical hearing aids, and was one of the fruits 


» research departments. 


THE PLACE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
IN NATIONAL PLANNING PROGRAMS 

Tue American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting at Pittsburgh on De- 


ember 29, passed through its council the fol- 


wing preamble and resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Development and application of sci 


‘ have been basic to the economie and social 
gress of nations, making possible such move 
nts as universal education, abolition of child 


and slavery, emancipation of women, in 
ince and pensions, moderate hours of labor and 
improvement in the standards of health, com 
t and satisfaction in living; and 

WHEREAS, Scientific developments have not only 
ferred general social benefits, but in particular 
been largely effective in leading to recovery 
previous depressions—as the railroad in- 
following the depression of 1870, the elec- 
industry following that of 1896 and the auto- 

bile industry following that of 1907; and 
WHEREAS, Scientific research is a productive in- 
vestment proven by experience to yield a high rate 
illustrated by the 
$2,000,000,0000 per year from the Bessemer Steel 
process and of over $1,000,000 per day from the 


modern ineandescent lamp, and as illustrated also 


return, as saving of 


y the entire chemical, electrical, communication, 
transportation and metallurgical industries and by 
the enormous employment in such industries; and 


WHEREAS, Progressive foreign nations have 
recognized the importance of maintaining their 


scientifie strength at a high productive level and 
have provided for their maintenance by allocation of 
funds to support scientific work on a national 
scale; and 

WHEREAS, There now exists in America a situa- 
tion demanding as never before an intelligent use 
and 


manifold 


f 


1f our national resources 
WHEREAS, 


; 
There are problems in 
health, safety, agriculture, better use of resources, 
development of new products and processes whose 
social value and urgent need are unquestioned but 
whose solution is being seriously hampered by lack 
of funds for research, which have been greatly cur- 
tailed at this time when properly directed scientific 
work is more than ever needed; and 
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WHEREAS, The great national planning pro 


which is now 


under considerat n for the use of 


yur physical resources of soil, minerals and crops, 


will be seriously deficient unless it includes pro 

visions for utilizing the scientific resources of the 

country for creative work; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That aggressive governmental sup] 

of scientific work is essential to any sound program 


of building for the future national welfare, and 
essential if this eountry is to do its full 


the further advance of civilization and if it is 


enjoy its proper share in the benefits of this ad 
vanee; and, be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 


to the President of the United States, to the m 
bers of his Cabinet and to the 


Congress. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
THE National Child Labor Committee has an 
National Non 


Partisan Committee for Ratification of the Fed 


nounced the organization of a 
eral Child Labor Amendment in 1935. 

Charles C. 
of the 
New York, is chairman of the committee, which 


Burlingham, formerly president 


Association of the Bar of the City ot 
is composed of leaders in education, lawyers, 
industrialists, clergymen and eivie leaders, who 


seek to 


amendment in the twenty-four legislatures hav 


will obtain favorable action on the 
ing it under consideration in sessions already 
convened or about to open. 

Twenty states already have ratified the amend 
ment and it is hoped that similar action by an 
other sixteen states will be taken in time to 
make possible the enactment of the amendment 
before the NRA codes expire, in pursuance with 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion that such en 
actment would make permanent the child-labo1 
provisions in the industrial codes. 

The committee undertakes again to answer 
the two legal questions raised in a report of a 
special child labor committee of which William 
D. Guthrie 


the 1935 non-partisan committee consider these 


is chairman. Lawyers serving on 
objections untenable and approve the amend- 
ment on its merits. 

The 


questioned first, whether the proposed amend 


Jar Association 


American | committee 
ment is still open for ratification by the states 


in view of the lapse of ten years since its pas 








by the Congress, and second, whether un 

lavorabie action in the past by more than one 
rd of the states ean be reconsidered by those 
nd vote cast for the amendment. 

In ; priel pub hed by the Nat onal ( hild 
La wr 4 nmittee it ~ observed That Article V 
( tution, if taken literally, gives an 
amendment “a deathless existence until ratificea 

I idded, however, that “no one argues 
nat ( ire to be read | terally.” It then dis- 
cusses the case of Dillon vs. Gloss in which it 


was contended that the Eichteenth Amendment 


va ! ilidated by the section p oviding that to 
be operat ( It must be ratified within seven 
Ve ! 

Chis argument lost in the Supreme Court and 
from Justice Willis Van Devanter’s Opinion, 
the child labor amendment advocates draw two 

tlianngrane: firet that ar > lyen? , rot } 7 
CONTUSIONS: Ost, that amenaments Must de ratl- 


fied within a reasonable length of time and, see 
ond, that whatever might be considered a reason 
s some period greater 
an sevell vears 

Answering the second question raised by the 
committee of the American Bar Association, the 
pamphlet gives the case of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which was ratified by North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina after rejections in those 
states by earlier legislatures. The point also is 
made that the Constitution says proposed 
amendments shall be valid when ratified by 
three fourths of the states and not ‘‘unless re- 
jected by one fourth of the several states.” 

‘The Constitution firmly calls for ratifica- 
tion,” the argument continues. “From its words 
can be found no indieation that this ratification 
must be at the time of initial action by the legis- 
latures.”’ 

Members of the committee include President 
Karl T. Compton, President Harold Willis 
Dodds, Chancellor Charles W. Flint, President 
Henry Noble MaeCracken, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Dean Roseoe Pound, Professor Frank 


W. Taussig and Miss Grace Abbott. 





| ADULT EDUCATION AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 
A series of ten lectures in social science is 
being given in Utiea, N. Y., this winter before 
an adult audience by ten members of the faculty 


of Colgate University. This experiment in adult 


edueation is an outgrowth of the interest shown 
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by adults engaged in non-academic pursuits in 
the material of the survey courses given at the 
university. The Social Science Survey is one of 
five survey courses that are an integral part of 
the “Colgate Plan.” The first course was taught 
at Colgate in the vear 1928-29. The last ones 
to be organized are now in their fifth year. 

The scope of the Social Science Survey is de- 
fined as a study of social change as shown in 
some ot the more important economic, educa 
tional, political and societal institutions in our 
modern soeial order. The course is designed : 
(1) to develop an appreciation of our society as 
a “going concern” of interdependent, interre- 
lated institutions; (2) to make clear the essen 
tial characteristics of our more basie institu 
tions, and (3) to point out the nature of social 
change and social problems. 

The highlights of this course and other ma 
terial have been adapted for adults into the fol- 
lowing series of ten lectures. The organization 
of the series and the editing of each lecture to 
insure coherence and continuity in the series has 
been done by Professor T. H. Robinson, who is 
chairman of the Social Science Survey. The 
titles of the lectures and the names of the lee- 


turers are: 


‘Factors in the Emergence of the Modern Or 
der,’’ E, W. Lyon, professor of history. 

‘‘The Economie Order’’ (1), J. M. Shortliffe, 
professor of economics and head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

‘‘The Economie Order’’ (2), N. S. Buchanan, 
assistant professor of economics. 

‘*Marriage and the Family,’’ N. E. Himes, as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 

‘‘Reereation and the Problem of Leisure,’’ G. 
B. Cutten, president of Colgate University. 

‘«The Educational Order,’’ E. Sanders, assistant 
professor of education. 

‘‘The Political Order (1)—The Political Proc- 
ess,’’ R. L. Mott, professor of political science and 
director of the School of Social Science. 

‘‘The Political Order (2) — Governmental 
Trends,’’ N. J. Padelford, professor of political 
science. 

‘“Social Change and Social Problems,’’ T. H. 
Robinson, assistant professor of sociology, chair- 
man of the Social Science Survey. 

‘<Social Reconstruction,’’ E. G. Bewkes, profes- 
sor of philosophy, director of School of Philosophy 


and Religion, chairman of the Survey Program. 
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ets for the lectures were sold at a nomi It also would provide tor the resumption of 
e to defray the expenses of the lecturers. regular appointments to fill vacancies and addi 
130 tickets were sold before a limit was - tional positions; restoration of evening schools 
1 on the size of the group to prevent it~ to a 190-night basis; the reestablishment ot 
becoming unwieldy for questions and dis- summer schools, increased playground = and 
in which follows each leeture. The lecturer  yecreational facilities, repairs and the purchast 


s for about fifty minutes, after which the of additional supplies. It does not, however 
ng is turned into a forum for questions or take into account the extensions of service 
ssion from the floor. The series started on recommended in the thirty-sixth annual r port 
day, January 7, and continues each Monday of Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent ot 
for ten weeks. Through the courtesy of  sehools, who believes that additional state aid 

H. B. Griffiths, of the Utica Public Schools, wil} be required in 1935. 
meetings are held in the Utica Free Acad Mr. Tompkins states that the last academic 
muilding. vear in which full statutory state aid was pro 
vided was 1931-32, when the New York City 
[HE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


1ARD TOMPKINS, writing in The New York 


schools received $46,434,000 from the = state 
For 1932 33, although the schools were entitled 
to $48,556,000, they received $46,112,000, a cut 


calls attention to a statement made by sa meee 
. of 5 per cent. For 1933-34 the normal amount 


nor Lehman in his inaugural address on a 
would have been $51,059,000, but with a cut of 


1, in which he said that he would Gees ies 
; 10 per cent. the sum of only $45,953,000 was 
od ; : s 
nend in his budget message the full . 
i we received. 
nt of state aid to the publie schools, “be- i 
Iden! ; The amount of state aid for the present aca 
e to reduce the amount suddenly at this ° . pede 5 oe ; . 
pte eae pias - demie year will be $53,150,000 and if the full 
would inevitably either greatly increase , 
, ; statutory amount is again provided tor in the 


academic year 1935-36, the amount will be $53, 


905,000. 


property taxation in the cities and on the 
or seriously affect essential activities of 


nment. 


lhe education budget under non-emergency NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS 


tions, however, would be $13,500,000 larger EDUCATION 
actually is for 1935 to restore curtailed THE semi-annual conference of the National 
ices alone. Teachers’ organizations are ex- (Council of Business Edueation will be held in 


d to seek a restoration of the salary cuts, Atlantie City, N. J., on Februgry 23, at the 
inting to $8,800,000, which went into effect Hotel Claridge. The council meets in connection 


January, 1933. Provisions for these restora- with the conventions of the Department of Su 
s are not ineluded in the 1935 budget. perintendence of the National Education Asso 
he committee on finance and budget of the ciation and of the National Association of Com 
d of Education, when its estimate for 1935 mercial Teacher Training Institutions. 


presented, pointed out that curtailed ser- The preliminary program follows: 

es had been reviewed with the hope that a _ . 

toration program might be supported. The aa “<9 

; e ‘ : te Dinner, 

nmittee felt that while city authorities were 

full aceord with the desire to resume a nor- 7:30-8:30 
educational program only a small advance Informal discussion of ‘‘ Strategic National Edu 
cational Policies During the Next Deecade.’’ 

Leader: Dr. A. B. Meredith, professor of edu 


cational administration, New York Univer 


I 


iid be made in that direction during 1935. 
rhe committee listed, for consideration, sev- 
additional items, amounting in all to $13,- 


" ‘ ; sity. 
102,304. These include the reestablishment of ; 
pupil-teacher ratio to 37.2 in the day ele-  g.39-10:00 
entary schools; to 34 in the junior high Reports of the six standing committees of 


ools, and to 28 in the senior high schools. Council: 
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Cc. ttee on Nat nal Po es on Business 
I ution, including federal and state legis 
m affecting business education. Chair- 
KF. G. Nichols, Harvard University; 
the New England High 

S ( imercial Teachers Association. 
( > (tee Oo Constitution and By Laws. 
Chairman, Albert E. Bullock, city director 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
f 1: treasurer of the National Council of 

| ( Education 
Committee on Members] p n the Council. 
Chairman, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
ecretary of e N lal 4 incil 
1 B 3 Kd Ica I 

t. Co tee on National F rgency Prob 


Business Education of Public and 


epresentative of the National Association 


of Commercial Teacher Training Institu- 


Committee on Publications. Chairman, 
Louis A. Rice, New Jersey State Depart 
ment of Publie Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey ; representative of the Eastern Com 
mer al Teac hers Association. 

6. Committee on Teacher He Ips. Cha rman, 
Imogene Pilcher, head, commercial depart- 
ment, Lincoln High School, Cleveland; rep- 
resentative of the Commercial Supervisory 


and Research Club of Greater Cleveland, 


10: 00-10: 30 


Business Session. 


THE DIRECTORSHIP OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Dr. GrorGe H. SHERWOOD, director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, who had 
been in charge of the administrative and scien- 
tifie affairs of the museum for more than a 
decade, resigned on January 1. He will give 
his entire time to the School Service Seetion as 
eurator-in-chief of edueation. Dr. Sherwood 
has been made honorary director of the museum. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, vice-director of 
the museum, explorer and naturalist, will sue- 
ceed Dr. Sherwood as the active head. 

Dr. Sherwood has been connected with the 
American Museum since 1902, when he became 


assistant eurator of invertebrate zoology. From 


1906 to 1911 he was assistant secretary; from 
1911 to 1921 executive secretary, and from 





1924 to 1926 acting director. He became d 
rector in 1927. 

During the years of Dr. Sherwood’s directo. 
ship, the museum has undergone rapid expai 
sion. Akeley African Hall and the Whitn 
Hall of Oceanic Birds are well on their way 
completion. A new reptile hall, with all th 
most recent methods of mounting and group 
ings was opened in 1929 and the Hall of Sout 
Asiatie Mammals, housing the colleetions o! 
large Asiatic mammals collected by Mr. Arthu 
S. Vernay and Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, a yea 
later. Collections for the African Hall ha 
gone steadily forward. Of the twenty-eig 
groups planned, half are finished or nearin, 
completion. Last fall work was started on t 
new Hayden Planetarium, which will be read 
in the spring. 

The department of education, in which Di 
Sherwood has always taken a keen and persona 
interest, was conducted wholly within the mu 
seum up to 1904, when the first outside contacts 


were made through the distribution of natur 


} 


study collections to the schools. Since then, the 


school work has expanded at rapid pace. Last 
year, more than 30,000,000 contacts were mad 
with New York school children through lectures, 
films, lantern slides and circulating collections. 
During the past few years, Dr. Sherwood has 
pushed the educational work further and_ has 
established classes for teachers in museum in 
struction through cooperation with the Colleg 
of the City of New York and New York Univer 
sity. 

Dr. Sherwood is a native of Maine and at 
tended Brown University where he took his A.B 
in 1898 and A.M. in 1899. In recognition of his 
achievements for education he was given an 
Honorary Ed.D. by Brown in 1928. 

Roy Chapman Andrews was born in Beloit, 
Wisconsin, where he, in 1906, graduated from 
Beloit College, and immediately came to New 
York and The American Museum of Natural 
History. In 1913, he took the M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. In 1918, he served in the 
Intelligence Service in China. He was awarded 
the Elisha Kent Kane Gold Medal of the Phila 
delphia Geographical Society previously given 
to only eight explorers. Brown University and 
Beloit College have both conferred on him the 
degree of honorary doctor of science. The Hub- 
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ary 12, 1935 
Medal of the National Geographie Society 
awarded to him in recognition of his dis- 
es in Asia. Dr. Andrews is widely known 
lecturer and author of numerous popular 
-s and artieles on the results of his various 


tions. These include “On the Trail of 
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Ancient Man,” “Ends of the Earth,” “Whale 
Hunting with Gun and Camera,” “Camps and 
Trails in China,” “Across Mongolian Plains” 
and a large volume covering his entire field work 
in Mongolia and China up to the present time, 
entitled: “The New Conquest of Central Asia.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


{LAN CHESTER VALENTINE, master of Pier- 
College, Yale University, has been elected 
e presidency of the University of Rochester 
eceed Dr. Rush Rhees, president since 1900. 
Rhees, who is seventy-three years of age, 

juested in June, 1933, that he be relieved on 

before June, 1935. The University of Roch 
which was established eighty-four years 


has had only three presidents, Martin 


brewer Anderson, David Jayne Hill and Dr. 


Dr. C. A. Howarp, superintendent of public 
truction for Oregon since 1927, has been 


ected to that office. 


Miss Grace Apport, for thirteen years chief 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, has been given 
Parents’ Magazine 1935 medal “for out- 
ding service to children.” The award was 
de on January 4 at the close of a two-days’ 


nferenee on the 1935 needs of children. 


BritisH birthday honors conferred on Decem- 
} included knighthood on Dr. Edward Bag- 
I Poulton, Hope professor of zoology ia the 
University of Oxford, and on Donald Francis 
Tovey, professor of music at the University of 
Edinburgh, who is known as an interpreter of 
the musie of Bach. The Order of Merit was 
conferred on John William Mackail, of London, 
professor of ancient literature in the Royal 
Academy and from 1906 to 1911 professor of 
poetry at the University of Oxford, and Sir 
Josiah Stamp, the economist, London, was made 
knight of the Order of the Bath. Sir Harold 
Mackintosh, Halifax, Canada, who is president 
of the World Sunday School Association, which 
has forty million members throughout the world, 
was elevated to a baronetcy. 
THe HonorastE Dr. Leonarp J. SIMPson, 
minister of education for Ontario, was elected 
honorary president of the Royal Astronomical 





Society of Canada at the recent meeting held 
Toronto. 

Av the recent annual meeting in Philadelphia 
of the Modern Language Association of Amer 
ica, the executive council elected as honorary 
members: Dr. Maurice Wilmotte, of the Univer 
sity of Liége; Dr. R. B. MeKerrow, editor of 
The Review of English Studies, and Emile le 
Gouis, professor emeritus at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

Dr. NEvVIN M. FENNEMAN, professor of geo! 
ogy and geography at the University of Cinein 
nati, was elected president ot the Geologieal So 
ciety of America at the recent meeting at Roch 
ester, New York. 

Dr. ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, professor ot 
speech and administrative chairman of the de 
partment of public speaking at Washington 
Square College, New York University, was 
elected president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech on December 29 at the nine 


teenth annual convention held in New Orleans. 


Dr. Harry AustrYN WOLFSON, Nathan Lit- 
tauer professor of Jewish literature and philoso 
phy at Harvard University, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Academy for Jewish Re 
search at the annual meeting on December 22. 
Other officers chosen were: Dr. Isaae Husik, 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, vice-president; Dr. Salo Baron, 
professor of Jewish history at Columbia Um 
versity, corresponding secretary; Dr. Leo Jung, 
of New York, recording secretary, and William 
Gresser, of New York, treasurer. 

Dr. Vircit SLEIGHT, of Northwestern Univer 
sity, has been appointed to a position in the 
science department at Ball State Teachers Col 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

CHANCELLOR FrRepERICK M. Hunrer, of the 


University of Denver, has been appointed to the 
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idvis council of the National Association of 
Student Editors 

Dr. BE. B. WESLEY, associate professor of edu 
cal he University of Minnesota, has been 
ippointed chairman of the Committee on Citi- 
zenship of the Department ol Secondary Edu 
cation of the National Edueation Association. 

Dk. RaupH Noyer, dean of Ball State Teach 


‘ College, Muneie, Indiana, has been appointed 


secretary ol the national ecouneil of Blue Key, a 


national honorary fraternity for college men. 
Dr. JAMES Ik. POLLOCK, assistant protessor ol 
political science at the University of Michigan, 


been named by the Saar plebiscite commis- 
one of the voting bureaus on 
LD. 


at Columbia 


ot 


University and formerly 


Dr. JOSEPH McGouprick, professor 


PCONOMIECS 
otf New York City, has been elected 
National 


comptroller 


president of the Self-Government 


Dr 


partment ol education at the Eastern New Mex- 


ANDREW FLETCHER OGLE, head of the de- 


ico Junior College, has resumed his work after 


being injured in an automobile accident which 


occurred while he was returning from the annual 


meeting of the New Mexico Edueational Asso- 
e1ation. 

HeLeEN KELLER and Dr. John H. Finley, of 
The New York Times, spoke at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new building in New 


York City of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


000, was presented by M. C. Migel, president of 


The building, erected at a eost of $140,- 


the foundation, in recognition of 


ten years of 

ellective service. 
Dr. TyLer DeNNerrT, president of Williams 
College, will be the principal speaker at the 


exercises commemorating the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, in Springfield, Ill., on February 12. 
Dr. Dennett will take for his subject “Lincoln 


and the ¢ 1864.” 


THI 
Oxford will be delivered by Professor Gilbert 
Mui 

} 


and subject will 


‘ampaign of 


Romanes Lecture at the University of 


ray, Regius professor of Greek. The date 


be announced later. 


D. M. Rak, principal of the Teachers College 


at Auckland, 


New Zealand, recently returned 
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from a visit to educational institutions in th 
country, Great Britain and the continent. Whil 
in Melbourne Mr. Rae, who is a member of t] 
recently established New Zealand Council | 

Kdueational Research, discussed the matter « 


{ 


securing full cooperation between the New Z 


land Couneil and the Australian body. 
1925 unt 


his retirement in 1933 professor of the histo: 


Dr. GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, from 
and technique of the drama and director of 
theater at Yale University, died on January 6 
at the age of seventy years. Before going 
Yale University, Dr. Baker had been for thirt 
six years a member of the faculty of Harvar 
University, having been appointed instructor in 
English in 1888, assistant professor in 1895 an 
professor in 1905. 

Dr. FRANK STEWART Kepzik, formerly presi 
dent of Michigan State College, who had bee: 
associated with the college for most of his life, 
died on January 5, at the age of seventy-eigh! 
years. Dr. Kedzie went to the campus at thi 
age of six, when his father, the late Dr. Robert 
Clark Kedzie, became a member of the faculty 
He was graduated in 1877, became assistant 
the chemistry department in 1880, instructor in 
He be 


came acting president of the college in 1915 ani 


1883 and later head of the department. 


president the following year, continuing in that 
office until 1921, when he became dean of th 
newly created department of applied science 
He retired in 1927, when the honorary position 
of college historian was given to him. 

Dr. CHARLES GEORGE SUEUR, professor 0! 
French and French literature and senior teacher 
at the Collegiate School, New York City, died 
Hi 


had been connected with the school, which is 


on January 5, at the age of sixty-six years. 


conducted under the auspices of the Reformed 


Protestant Dutch Chureh in New York, for 
forty-two years. 
Dr. Frank ERNEST Rockwoop, professor 


emeritus and formerly dean of Bucknell Univer 


) 


sity, died on January 2. He was in his eighty 


third year. Dr. Rockwood became professor ot 
Latin at Bucknell University in 1885, and held 
this position for the next thirty-two years, dur 
ing the last twenty’ of which he also served as 
dean. In 1917, he was appointed professor 
emeritus. 

















MALCOLM STORER, curator of coins and 


at Harvard University and the Massa 


= Historical Society, ) 


died on January 2, 
ve of seventy-four years. 


({LFRED CHILTON PEARSON, professor 
is of Greek at Cambridge University, En 
2, at the age of seventy 


my € 


lied on January 


University of Chicago Press issues a 
¢ against an impostor who is reported to 
lled upon educators in different cities, 
ting himself as a representative of the 


sity of Chieago Press and _ soliciting 


scripts for publieation. In at least one in 
he has succeeded in cashing a check, which 
ter returned by the bank. In the several 
es that have been reported to the press, 
n has given his name as John Howard 
ill. The press states that it does not have 
staff any one by this name, nor does it 
practise of soliciting manuseripts by 
representatives. 
the the New 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
New York Saturday, 
lary 12, will consist of a luneheon, 
and a thé dansant. Mr. Seth B. Car- 
principal of Packard School, New York 
An address 


first meeting otf vear ot 


opens in City on 


and 


City, is chairman of the meeting. 
be made by Dr. John Robert Gregg, author 

e system bearing his name, on “Evolution 
Principles of Shorthand Construction in 

is Countries; with Special Reference to 
Inception, Birth, Development and Growth 
Shorthand.” 
ess, there will be an exhibition of early 
thand books, ineluding the first edition and 


rst American edition of the Gregg short- 


(rres In connection with the 


oO 


| system, together with early magazines, ad- 
literature. The 
George Frederick, au- 


tising seeond 


posters and 
aker will be Mr. J. 
of business books, lecturer, president of 
Business Bourse, a research organizativn; 


der and ex-president of the New York 
Sales Managers’ Club, and formerly managing 


rv of Printers’ Ink. Following the meeting, 
will be provided by the Rosemont Or- 


a and tea will be served to the guests. 


Western Journal of Education reports 


the General Council of the California 
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Hotel 


Los Angeles, on December 7 and 8. 


Teachers’ Association met at Biltmore, 


There was 
educators ot 


a large attendance of 


ff 


prominent 


the state. The council gave very careful con 
sideration to the various suggested legislative 
measures, including tenure, to be acted upon by 
the next session of the legislature. Assistant 
Superintendent Arthur Gould, of Los Angeles; 
Superintendent Walter Bachrodt, of San Jose; 
Martin, of 
B. Collins, of Im 


Sam 


Superintendent David I. Alameda 
County; Superintendent C, 
Deputy Superintendent 


perial County; 


Cohn, of the State Department of Edueation, 
and others took part in the various discussions. 
Willard E. 
and Roy W. Cloud acted as executive secre 


Mr. Givens has 


+ 


Givens presided over the meeting 


tary. In view of the fact that 
been appointed secretary of the National Eduea 
tion Association, with headquarters in Wash 
ington, D. C., he handed in his resignation to 
take effeet on December 20. A. Sexson, 


superintendent of Pasadena schools, was chosen 


John 


to take Mr. Givens’ place as president of the 
executive board, and Walter T. Helms, superin 
tendent of Richmond schools, was chosen as a 
member of the board to replace Mr. Sexson. 


TWENTY-SEVEN history students at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, took a 2,200 


mile field trip during the Christmas vacation 
to visit historic scenes in the South. The trip 
Dr. Robert R. La 
Follette, head of the department of social sei 
The 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Ohio. 


was under the direction of 


ence. states visited included Kentucky, 


THREE new state taxes, including general re 
tail sales tax, are proposed by a committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Edueation Association 
as a program to aid public schools’ support and 
headed by 


Carmon Ross, president of the association, on 


relieve real estate. A committee, 
December 26 laid the triple-tax program before 
the opening session of the annual convention, 
that it 

The 


one half of the anticipated revenue be used for 


will produce $62,000,000 a 
that 


stated 


revenue. 


and 


year report recommends 


increased aid to schools and the remainder fo1 
the The 


proposed by the committee are: 


three taxes as 


(1) 


retail sales tax of 1 per cent., with certain ex 


relief of real estate. 


A general 
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emptions, designed to vield $24,000,000 a year. 
(2) A personal income tax, at progressive rates, 
ch is estimated to produce $8,000,000 an- 
nu ove the ar now obtained by a 
t-mill tax on certain intangibles. (3) A fran- 
chise on incorporated and unincorporated 
yusinesses, including manufacturing and laun- 
cle corporations now exempt from the cap 
" k o vield about $30,000,000. 
In |] iaugural address to the Royal Sta- 
tistical society, London, held recently, the 
president, Professor Major Greenwood, dis- 


N ature, 


Function of University 


the “Reeent His- 


cussed, according to 
tory and Edueation.” 
Speaking of the statistical changes in the pro- 


portion of males in England and Wales who 
since 
that at 


nineteenth century, when 


have entered upon a university course 


1801, Professor Greenwood estimated 


the beginning of the 
Oxford and Cambridge were the only English 
universities, about one half per cent. of males 


had a 


larger 


university education, a very slightly 


proportion at the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and now about 2 per cent. In 
Germany, before the Nazi régime, it was esti- 
mated that not more than 3 per cent. of univer- 
sity students came from working class families. 
It is unlikely that the proportion is more than 
10 per cent. in England and Wales. An author 


writing in the first volume of the society’s 
Journal estimated that the universities of Great 
Britain had a total revenue in 1831 of £800,000 
1931 


£5,874,778, of which more than £2,000,000 came 


per annum; in 32 their total income was 


from Parliamentary grants. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation summarizes the results of a five-month 
survey of child health in New Jersey. Carried 


on as a CWA project by the state department 
of health under the direction of the child hy- 
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giene bureau, its purpose was to determin 
what extent certain health protective meas 
had been employed in various parts of 
state, such as medical health examinations, den 
tal health examinations, immunization against 
diphtheria and vaccination against small) 

In addition, data were obtained in regard 
the incidence of certain contagious diseases 
among children of pre-school age. A total 

273,546 families were visited, from whom 


311 completed questionnaires were obtain 


163,678 or 73 


the total number of families visited had no « 


It was found that per cent. 
dren under six years of age, to whom the su 
vey was confined. The report shows that 
communities in twenty-one counties were su 
veyed and that 24.6 per cent. of these « 
munities had 30 per cent. of their children im 
munized against diphtheria; 18 per cent. had 
20 to 30 per cent.; 31.4 had 10 to 20 per cent 
and 26 per cent. had less than 10 per cent. 
their children immunized. Two counties, Essex 
and Union, had, respectively, 75 and 65 per 
cent. of their communities with more than 3)i) 
per cent. of their children immunized against 
diphtheria. Essex County, the largest urb 
child healt! 
protective measures, presenting 46.1 per cent 


county, stands first in all three 
immunized against diphtheria, 36.9 vaccinated 
against smallpox, and 82.2 who have had 

physical examination. Warren County, rural, 
presents the poorest record in regard to diph 
theria 


with but 6.5 per cent. immunized. 


immunization, appearing twenty-first 
Hunterdon 
County, rural, presents the poorest record in 
smallpox vaccinations, showing 4.5, while Cum 
berland County was poorest in child health 
examinations, presenting but 20 per cent. Ot 
205,473 children under 6 years of age, records 
show that 27.4 per cent. have been immunized 
against diphtheria, and 23 per cent. vaccinati 


against smallpox. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
Tue schools of the nation are fighting for 


their very life. Appropriations have been cut 


by states and cities, teachers’ salaries have been 


pushed downward, while living costs have be: 
rising, more work has been assigned the indi- 


vidual teacher. The decreased supply of neces- 


sary equipment, the inereased size of classes, 


— 
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ne discontent among the overworked 
derpaid teachers, must certainly show 
the quality of the teaching process. 
child in Ameriea is the loser. Every 
who recognizes the glaring truth of the 
ation should pull his belt tighter and 
rees that are undermining the Ameri- 
tional machine. Associations of real 
pnerators in various cities are clamoring 
ver taxes. They are presenting their 
to school boards for tax euts which, 
vill brine the work of the schools 
every conceivable standard of decency. 
en are blind to the facet that the whole 
revolves around the child. If we are 
train the child adequately even in times 
omic¢ crisis and economie revolution, then 
re we to expect of the future? The child 
can still afford to give the child the kind 
oling of which this country has long 
ed. There is still enough wealth between 
\tlantie and the Pacific. Cuts have been 
d cuts can still be made in supervisory 

id, in extravagance in school buildings 
departments of doubtful use, such us 
bureaus that annoy teachers and make 
s on the time of pupils and teachers 


tests that are frequently of no or little 


teacher, with special and costly profes- 
training, deserves a salary which will give 
comfortable home, an opportunity to keep 
th the times through the purchase of 
zines and books, a chance to enjoy good 
and the theater, traveling, recreation and 


ree time for study. 


ward K. Beale’s telling article on “Forces 
Control the Schools” in the October issue 
Harper's Magazine seems to us to be an 
rate statement of existing conditions. We 

from this article a few key sentences: 
ng the noisiest, though not the most effee- 
outside pressures are those exerted by the 
1 patriotic organizations. ... They advo- 


} oO 
4 


e armies, and navies, imperialism, isola- 
sm. They tend to hold reactionary economic, 
| and political views. ... 

American press is one of the worst re- 
nts upon schools. It is largely owned or 


lled by wealthy and conservative men. Its 


keenness for news sometimes overcomes its desire 
to serve its masters, 

Abundant evidence exists chat schools and their 
teachers are often the football of politics. All too 
often attacks on schools, or something taught in 
them, or the conduct or views of their teachers, 
make excellent ammunition for the demagogue. ... 

Labor, too, seeks to make teaching serve 3 
purposes. . .. Unlike most pressure groups, how 
ever, labor has aided both the social studies and 
freedom in teaching. 

Perhaps the most dangerous, because the most 
general and most subtle, control is that exercised 
by business. Business men dominate most school 
boards. ... The influence of these business men 
gives them power over superintendents and teach 


ers and subjects taught in the schools. 


We call upon the teachers themselves to awake 


from their long-recognized lethargy and to fight 
openly for the schools. Mr. Beale is quite cor 
rect when he says: “Inertia, complacency, and 
indifference of teachers are among the worst 
enemies of the schools. Most teachers want 
above all else a chance to earn a livelihood in 
peace and quiet. They will vield to almost any 
thing rather than have a fight. Often they 
erumble among themselves and protest not too 
loudly, lest it be heard by somebody in author 
ity.” 

Let them face the crisis in American eduea 
tion in the open. Then and only then will 
millions of American parents come to the reseue 
and fight for the schools with the ballot and 
otherwise. When a parent votes for a member 
of the legislature it is his duty to know how the 
candidates stand on the school question. Per- 
haps the schools would be helped and the child 
would be better protected if the teachers 
throughout the country presented their claims 
through unionization. 

NATHAN G. GOODMAN 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STANDARD FINANCIAL REPORTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
THe National Committee on Standard Reports 


for Institutions of Higher Edueation has pre 


; 


pared its final report, and with the publicat 


lon 


of this volume has completed its work. The 
committee was established for the purpose of 
developing principles and forms for accounting 


1? 


and finaneial reporting in colleges and univer 
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ies. In pursuing its purpose the committee 
as empted to achieve general uniformity 
hoth n the financial reports ol educational insti- 
ons, and also in the reports required of them 

by federal, state and other governments, and 
by accrediting, statistical and controlling bodies. 
The prineiples and report forms recommended 
by e national committee have appeared from 
me to time in separate bulletins, each dealing 
one phase of the field of financial report 

ng | material ef these bulletins has been 
revised and enlarged for the new volume in the 


id erit 


a large number of financial 


cisms received from 


and academic of 





from independent accountants 


the commit 


The 


1) 
Tavorable 


1 
Work ot 


tee has received very 


support. 
1] 


Approximately two hun- 
dred institutions now are employing, either in 


detail or 


" ’ } ftpp 
le committee, 


In prine ple, the reeommendations of 
and an examination of the pub- 
reports ot 


colleges for the last three vears 
Edu- 
also, have given 


The 


ates that this number is inereasing. 


‘ iat 
associal 


ions and offices, 


support to the work. United States 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE “ANNUALS” 


$3,000,000 is spent annually in the 


States by h 


up? 


A Bi 


United igh-school 


and college stu- 
dents on the m: 
A college annual 
old fashioned 


formalized 


inufacture of “college annuals.” 
of the 
“keepsake,” 


gvenerally ornate 


is a ew survival 


lOuUS 
| ‘ 


“memory book” or 


and standardized, 
beyond all restraint of 
] 


designed l 


artistry, and frequently 


n fashiens that will make it most 


Ake 


undergraduate enterprises it has been stimulated 


ex- 


pensive to manufacture. — ] many other 


and in some cases kept alive by commercial 


printers and engravers who benefit from its 


eontinuanee, 

It is safe to assert that in seores of colleges 
to-day the book is insolvent without knowing it. 
In seores of colleges its accounts (if any are 
kept) show a deficit, despite the fact that one 
or two students connected with it have pocketed 
a profit. In 
handling funds ranging from two to 


collect- 
unbusiness-like ways, expend- 


scores of colleges inexperienced 


boys are 


twenty-five thousand dollars annually, 


: ing the money in 
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Office of Edueation, and the controlling b 
of colleges in the various religious denon 
tions and groups have approved, and are 
ploying, the committee’s recommendations. | 
state systems of publie instruction now req 
all their institutions of higher education to 
low the forms and principles of reporting 
lined by the committee. 

The final report of the national committe: 
a consolidated report, including all the mat: 
dealt with in the bulletins previously publish: 
The re; 


covers such topies as the functions and w 


together with additional materials. 


characteristics of accounting systems for e 
cational institutions, basie principles and te: 
nology underlying institutional accounting 
reporting; the annual reports of colleges 
universities, e.g., the balanee sheet, statements 
of income and expenditures and statements ot 
fund transactions; periodical report for inter 
administration; and account classifications. || 
volume is published and distributed by the | 
versity of Chieago Press, and will be avail 
early in January, 1935. 

Dyk 


GEORGE R. Van 


ing it upon an inefficiently and extravagant 
planned book, and receiving no supervis 
from any competent or experienced adult; w! 
administrators who smugly remark that the bh: 
are “learning by experience,” shut their e) 
to the fact that 


method as well as good. 


1 


experience may teach } 
These statements are based upon a mass 
correspondence from college administrators 
students; and from printers, engravers and p! 
tographers who are to-day engaged in sell 
their services to inexperienced boys. <A speeiti 
picture will serve to illustrate the type of situ 
tion that still commonly exists, though I like t 
think that each year cleans it up a little mor 
That it was not utterly cleaned up long ago 
a commentary upon administrative efficiency 
our colleges. 

An annual is published at a retail price, let 
us say, of $6.00, because that is all the eampus 
traffie will bear. 


The actual manufacturing cos! 
of each copy is $7.00, because of the genera 
undergraduate desire to “keep up with Lizzie.” 











l¢ 
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1 copy sold there is, therefore, a loss ot 
and on each copy given away or unsold 
of $7.00. This deficit is made up in part 
eceipts from advertising, but the bulk of 
secured by a tax upon fraternities and 
ies and campus organizations which have 
es and write-ups in the book. This tax 

rise as high as $25.00 against the larger 

zations. 
\s to advertising: space in such a book does 
fer great advertising value. Student solic- 
ire encouraged to use 
The 


The advertiser is told 


unethical “high 


er’ salesmanship. circulation of the 

k may be over-stated. 
inless he buys spaee he will lose campus 
vill. 

\s to the tax upon campus organizations: 


ce the book purports to be a complete pic- 


campus life, it is a question whether the 


would or ought to omit the picture of 
nportant organization which fails to pay 
the case that women’s 


tax. It has been 


tic organizations were taxed for pictorial 


esentation, while the men’s were not. The 
cost of the annual, and the amount of tax 
ry to balance the book’s account are 


ms for the whole student body to decide; 
they are in fact determined by the editor 


manager of the book itself. 


viously these weaknesses of management 
iot common to all college annuals. But 
s to-day wide-spread inefficiency and mis- 
nagement, due to inexperience and sometimes 
itright venality. 
bribery is an unpleasant word to use in con- 
tion with eollege activities, but I have not 
en the time to grope around for a pleas 
one. A printer visiting my office the 
er day who has only recently begun to try 
me of this college annual business said: 
am not used to that method of getting con- 
cts, and perhaps I am too old to begin. 1 
inquiries from the student editors-in-chief 
College and ————— University 
uentioning two eastern institutions of good 
letter I 


h I would pay the writer if the contract 


ite) and in each was asked how 
° + 9 

ere turned my way. 

Last year the president of another concern 
rote that he was glad to learn that an admin- 


trative officer would close all contracts, since 
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it had been a very expensive proposition to deal 
with groups of students. He figured that the 
cost of dealing with them ate up 15 or 20 per 
cent. of all profits. He was therefore pleased 
to offer me, if I sent the business his way, 15 
per cent., for me to use personally in any way 
that I saw fit! At the same time another letter 
eame from the vice-president of the firm con 
gratulating me upon my exposure of bad con 
ditions throughout the colleges which long ago 
should have been ended. I replied by sending 


to him a eopy of his president’s letter, and 


received from him an expression of sincere 
regret, and the explanatory word that it was 


| Last 


“hard to teach an old dog new tricks.” 
vear a concern widely experienced in the manu 
facture of college annuals approached our stu 
dent editor-in-chief with the offer of a consider 
that the 
No gesture of in 


able sum of money if he would see 
7 
contract “came their way. 


had 


assume that this concern found that this method 


vitation been made, and it is natural to 


was the most effective way of doing business 
among the colleges. If further evidence is 


needed as to the prevalence of such conditions, 
enter into conversation with competing printers, 
engravers and photographers and find the extent 
to which they. bring charges against one another. 
Some admit that they used to do it, but have 
given up the habit. Some admit that their 
traveling salesmen may make such offers without 
authorization. 

Photographers have perhaps been worse than 
printers and engravers. A photographer secur 
ing the contract for taking pictures of each 
junior or each senior is in the fortunate position 
of having five hundred or a thousand customers 
regimented up to his studio to have a satistae- 
Any photographer would 
this 


tory portrait made. 


pay a considerable commission to bring 


about. Many have done so. It has been cus 
tomary for the successful! photographer to agree 
to provide the editors with one free print of 


book. 


tographer is then free to solicit business from 


each student for use in the The pho 
these students and may get many private orders, 
with a gross business running up into thousands 
of dollars. A favorite method of seeuring the 
contract is to offer to pay the student manager 
or editor a commission on this private business, 


which he may put in his own pocket. Another 








ee 
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common method is to charge each student, who 

compelled to have a picture taken, a sitter’s 
fee, and this the photographer divides with the 

qaent editor o2 imanace 

| eo ! nd space to continue any 
ci a ccount of the petty grafting which 
! ‘ ed l connection i tne college 
! il business. It has gone on for a good 
mar vears and is being cleaned up here and 


there, generally by the drastic method of having 


in administrative oiheer or aiumnus take over 
rement ot the publ eation; an acknowl- 

1irt ! COnaIIION I ve peen bad and ean 
! he ed except by ich an arbitrary 
melhor The idea that the managing of a five- 
! iousand do] ar student p ib lation miecht 


] Aull A prowvect ! ne en 
I ( l ) eel a) he popu ? Per 
4 4 4 1) 
ap ] COO much Lroupile, 
I) ! colleges the problem of tinaneing 
e annual has been solved by requiring every 
ident to purchase a copy and authorizing the 


college treasurer to collect the retail price from 
each student. Some of these colleges, after they 
ive collected this large sum of money, turn it 
the editors of the book, who may then 


ily, even though they go through 


tions of submitting their- accounts to 
ome faculty adviser. In other words, each 
udent is compelled to buy such a book, whether 
wants it or not, and administrators do not 
‘n insist that the book shall be worth the 
money, 

At Syracuse University, after some close 
tudy of this problem, a new plan has been put 
into effect and is now in its second year of 
operation. The first year proved a complete 
success and has resulted in a College Annual 
which costs $3.00 at retail, and is quite as 
effective and more artistic than books formerly 
costing the individual student $5.00 or $6.00; 
even in a year of depression there was a suffi- 
cient margin of profit to allow each editor a 


alary payment after the book’s accounts were 


First of all, the administration stated that if 
any Annual editorial board wished to make use 
of the university offices, the university name, 
solicit advertising as a recognized activity of 


the eampus and solicit subseriptions at the time 


either reorganize 


of registration, they must 
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along certain lines or else provide bonds sign 
by themselves and their parents. The student 
made it evident that they desired to have su 
a publication continued, with administratiy 
cooperation. The conditions imposed were 
follows: First, that one elass, preferably t! 
juniors, should pledge themselves to back thx 
book by requiring every member to purchase 
copy, but this must be by student action ar 
not by administrative compulsion. HEdito: 
must be seleeted upon the basis of experience 
Students applying for a place on the board 
should indicate experience on high school 
nuals or other publications and give proof of 
high character. A selecting committee of rep 
resentative students and one administrative 
officer would review the applieations and select 
a board of ten, which should immediately choos 
its own chairman and manager. <A_ budg 
should then be prepared, based upon subserip 
tions of $3.00 per book already assured by 
reason of the class action; plus any other sub- 
scriptions that might have come in from other 
classes; plus a conservative estimate of receipt: 
from advertising and a greatly reduced tax 
With this tota 


sum of money assured (amounting last year to 


upon campus organizations. 
approximately $5,000) four reputable printei 
experienced in college annual manufacture were 
invited to submit dummies indicating the finest 
quality of book that each would make in the 
desired quantity for $4,500, the printer to be 
responsible for all costs of engraving and bind 
ing. The competition therefore between print- 
ers was in ideas submitted rather than in 
competitive prices, since that figure was pre- 
determined. Photographers were found who 
were glad to provide sittings for eight or nine 
hundred juniors without sitter’s fee and pro- 
vide one free print to the editors of the book, 
with the understanding that they could solicit 
private orders to their heart’s content and pay 
commissions to no one. 

The plan has worked with complete satisfac- 
tion and is now under way for a second year. 
Students are again assured of a fine book for 
$3.00. The business manager has no bills to pay 
except the one bill to the manufacturing printer, 
and a few very small items for stationery and 
the like? The actual contract with this printer 
is signed by a representative of the administra- 








Bsn Peedi ae 











who then withdraws from the picture ex- 
is an interested observer. There is no pos- 
ty of bribery and corruption, and every 


‘tunity is provided for students to get edi- 
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torial and business experience without a climax 
of tragedy at the end of the year. 
BURGES JOHNSON 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


A TRIBUTE TO J. W. CRABTREE 


administration of association, 


Crabtree has had some fundamental 


ary 
ts of policy to which he has consistently 
| rst, democracy in ed ication Po the idea that 
ional policy should depend upon the 
ss of ideas and upon established facets 


er than upon sheer authority, and that in 
ermining policies, every member of the pro 
on should contribute. 


ond, teacher participation; the idea that 


4 


vorking on their problems and having a 


in determining policies teachers would 
a larger satisfaction in their service. 
urd, complete enrolment of the profession < 


that if the more far-sighted teachers, 


he ie] 


ipals and superintendents would attach im 


tance to the matter of professional organiza 


teachers would be so aroused and 


ikened that they would gladly give support 
professional organization. 


Fourth, faith interpretation; the belief 
+ 


in bringing about changes it is better ¢ 


in 
) 
pend upon goodwill, interpretation and co- 


to ftoree or unreason 


ration than to resort 


€ pressure. 


de 


department 


autonomy of the association’s 


the belief that 
uld be in charge of its own affairs and should 


each 


riments: 
ve forward as far as its own experienee and 
adership are able to carry it. 

the states; the belie 
like the 


Sixth, the autonomy of 


, ‘ : er ess 
the state education association, 


tate itself, has a sovereignty of its own and 


stat 


uld be looked to for leadership in matters 
ncerning education within the state. 


Seventh, the development of committees to 


ork on the association’s problems and repre- 
nt the entire country. 
Kighth, the development of the headquarters 


as a service agency responsible to the 


Representative Assembly and the profession as 


a whole. 
Crabtree has always had a deep inten 


in teacher. He is by nat 


great commoner with a deep love of people and 


the classroom 


a clear understanding of their interests and 
needs. He has always been concerned with the 
efforts to improve the salaries and status ot 


teachers and in his leadership of association 


policy he has placed great emphasis on etforts 
in this direction. In the development of the 
headquarters staff, he has sought to exemplify 


those professional practises which the associa 


tion advocates for teachers everywhere, so that 


the headquarters stands to-day as one of the 
best examples in the country of good practise 
in the matter of salaries, retirement and free 


dom of expression. 
The personal qualities which have accounted 


the 


His daily habits 


for Mr. Crabtree’s suecess are typical vin 
tues of the American pioneer. 
are marked by simplicity, modesty and patience. 


His 


than that of 


mind is greater even to-day 
He has 


mense capacity for friendship and a loyalty to 


flexibility of 
most young men. an in 


the purposes and plans of the association which 


he has always put above any personal wish of 
his own. 
The association as Mr. Crabtree leaves is in 


fine financial condition. He passes on to 
successor an organization ready to take up the 


new and even larger responsibilities of the years 


ahead. Mr. Crabtree leaves his work as secre 
tary strong, hearty and happy, with confidence 
he 


in the association, with faith in the ability of 


the man who is to sueceed him, with readiness 


to be of service in any way that he ean in hi 
new relation to the association—Joy Elmer 


Morgan in The Journal of the National Educa 


tion Association. 
GEORGE PIERCE BAKER 
WHEN Professor George Pieree Baker cor 
dially agreed about thirty years ago to let some 
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of his students submit plays instead of theses in 
fulfillment of the requirements of his English 
course at Harvard no one foresaw the influence 
he would eventually have on the American 
theater. There was nothing of the aggressive, 
self-conscious pioneer about him. Sinee some 
of the ablest students at Harvard in those days 
shared his enthusiasm for the theater, a course 
in the drama under his personal direction be- 
came the natural product of circumstances. 
With very little encouragement from Har- 
ird, which was officially disposed to regard 
“English 47” as his personal foible, he developed 
e course by intimate, fatherly association with 
his students. Many of them went actively to 
in the professional theater as soon as they 
graduated. Many others founded similar drama 
courses in other American universities. By the 
to Yale in 1924, 


to him, 


Professor Baker moved 


where the equipment seemed fabulous 
he had fathered a great movement in college 
instruction, and many of “Baker’s dozens” were 
pitching into Broadway as playwrights, scene 
designers, directors and erities. 

No one ean tell exaetly how much his influ- 
ence has improved the commercial theater. At 
the time when his pioneer course was material- 


ull 


ing the commercial theater was developing 


nto a forum of ideas on its own account. Al- 


though Professor Baker’s students ineluded 
great many men and women who have made e: 
viable reputations in the professional theate: 
Eugene O’Neill, Sidney Howard, Philip Ban 
Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson, and ma: 
others—he never believed that a man of 
theater could be created by college instructi: 
The most a teacher can do, in his opinion, is 
free talent that is already in existence, and 
method of instruction was the ideal one of ¢\: 
personal association. Although he took gr 
pride in the progress his students made, he st 
bornly declined to regard them as his prop 

It is, therefore, impossible to determine « 
actly the extent of his personal contribution 
the professional theater. But this much is ¢ 
tain: the meagerly equipped course at Harva 
raised the prestige of the theater enormous!) 
In addition to the many students it sent direct 
into the theater, it has, in one way or anotly 
craduated a host of edueated theatergoe: 
Many college students in the United States w 
study drama adopt other professions, but th: 
never lose their respect for the theater as 
institution of great social potentialities. That 
part of Professor Baker’s contribution. In 
thousand ways, both direct and indirect, ‘ 
P.’s” fine character has influeneed the theat 


for the best.—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND COOR- 
DINATION IN CALIFORNIA 

THE State Couneil on Educational Planning 

and Coordination, after studying for many 


months the major problems affecting the rela- 


tionships between the schools of the publie 
school system and the University of California, 
has presented jointly to the State Board of 
Edueation and the regents of the University of 
California, through the superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction and the president of the Univer- 
sity of California, the following statement of 
basie principles and of the respective functions 
and programs of the junior college, the teachers 
college and the university, and urges that each 
of these boards give consideration to this state- 


ment in so far as it eoneerns the institutions 


under its jurisdiction. 


Publie opinion demands that educational 0} 
portunities for young men and women shall lb 
maintained. The hope of democraey lies in thi 
diffusion of knowledge and wisdom, and ou 
educational institutions therefore are the coun 
try’s best insurance for its future. Moreover, 
the present social and economie situation makes 
it increasingly important that the formal edu 
cation of our youth should be continued over a 
considerable span of years. For our own prog 
ress, and even for our own safety, we must pro 
vide such educational programs in our junior ” 
colleges, state teachers colleges and universit) 
that each capable individual in our society can 
find in one or more of these institutions the 
guidance and training necessary to a well-bal 
anced, full and abundant life. 

Each of these institutions should, within its 
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proper field and particularily within the 
ts lower division courses, provide op- 

ty for general civic, social and personal 
n. Each should constitute itself a selee- 
ency to diseover the fields in which the 
student would be most likely to find 
Each institution should also be a center 
wate adult education and promote a high 
Hach 


any of these institutions should find in 


community service. student at- 
: , > ] x - 
pportunity to deepen his cultural appre- 


ind increase his social understanding and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ns: The junior college has a distinet 


vortant field, and the years of forced 


vment and complexity of modern life 
ge its cultivation increasingly urgent. 


) 
<1) 


derable part of the graduates of our 


100ls, while disinelined toward the in- 
trades, is not adapted to advanced aca- 
tudies. They should. not go to a liberal 
ve or university; they will not go to a 
‘hool: yet must be found to 


some way 


their needs. They should have an oppor- 
to aequire some training which has eco- 
value. In addition, they should have 
understanding of the social, eeonomie and 
trial conditions of the modern world and 


background of their history, to make them 


table to its rapidly changing conditions. 
they should be introduced to interests 
will give meaning and value to their 

time. Training for these three objectives 

seem to be the major function of the 

college. 

the junior college 


second funetion of 


d be to provide for those young men and 


en whose interests are intellectual and who 


have further academie training but who 


nable to bear the expense of attendance at 
year institution, or who may, in spite of 

ral fitness for higher education, have certain 
iencies in high-school preparation that pre- 
their meeting university entrance require- 
ts at the time of high-school graduation. 
is second funetion all junior colleges in the 
‘tate now perform, too many of them this func- 
In exercising this function the junior 


Thus, 


n only, 


ege should act as a selective agency. 
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through an effective guidance program it should 
direct some of its students toward universities, 
some toward trade sehools and the majority 
toward those vocational pursuits which consti 
tute the larger part of our complex social or 
for which neither university, 


ganization and 


college nor trade-school training is a_ proper 
preparation. 

The third function of the junior college should 
be to serve as cultural centers providing adult 
education for the people of their communities. 
Every junior college should be a regional insti 
1 


tution offering opportunities in afternoon an 
evening classes for those who wish further cul- 
tural development or training along the line of 
their vocations, and drawing to the community 
faculty and from outside 


through its own 


sources the material of a more abundant life. 
Much of this work could be in cooperation with 
the University Extension Division. 

Program: For the adequate performance of 
described the following 


the funetions herein 


program is outlined for the junior college. 

(1) Strong semi-professional and vocational 
curricula. These courses should be designed to 
give the student in two years sufficient skill to 
meet the demands of employers. They should 
he based on a careful study of the needs of 
different occupations and advice from skilled 
workers and employers. 

(2) Curricula for life needs. These courses 
are to be planned for satisfactory completion in 
two years. They should cover in an exploratory 
way entire fields of thought, not merely sections 
of fields. The stage by stage method of presen 
tation used by four-year colleges is not suitable 
because of lack of time to develop and correlate 
the different stages, and because the young 
people who go to junior colleges are as a rule 
not particularly interested in the more abstract 
phases of the regular academic program. 
lower division curricula 


(3) One or more 


modeled after those of the higher institution to 
which the particular junior college sends most 
of its graduates who go farther with their edu 
cation. Supplementary to these there should 


be a transfer curriculum designed to repair 


matriculation deficiencies and train students for 
success in lower division work. 


now 


(4) Adult education such as that pro- 


vided by several junior colleges. 
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teachers ecol- 


teachers for the 


eves hould be to prepare 

elementary schools, for the intermediate or 

junior high schools and for such phases of 
perv n of instruction and administration 

n t elementary schools as do not involve 


the graduate level. The training of 
young people for other professions and callings 


should be left to other institutions. The fune- 
should include, of 
itenance of a reasonably broad 
iberal arts courses in fields related 
to the work of the teacher in elementary and 
intermediate or junior high schools. 


ee, eee 


In addition to its legal objective and major 


{ ‘ 4 1 1] ’ a , 
lunction, the teachers college shou d perform ln 


its region those functions of the junior college 
for which a part of its program is well adapted. 


The broadened academic preliminary training 


of teachers which is part of the modern pro 
gram fits admirably into the junior college 
cheme, and thus it can meet the needs of per- 
sons residing near the teachers college who 
otherwise could not have as satisfactory oppor- 
tunities as the college offers. Semi-professional, 
vocational and terminal courses should be 


offered in the teachers college when such offer- 


] + 


Ings ado nol 


involve duplication with any nearby 


fits the eon- 


mn. It the teachers college 


hod of procedure ot its courses to 


he ability of its students, as all colleges should, 


es may well be 


ower division cout 


the same for all students at that particular stage 


leve lopm« nt 


the teachers 


distinetly minor function 


college should prepare students for special high- 
senool eredentials as at present defined, so long 
as there is no adequate provision for such 
preparation in public institutions training for 
the veneral secondary eredential. 


teachers colleges should discourage the 


The 
continued attendance be vond the junior college 


looking forward 


, 1 
those who are not 


as a Teachers colleges 


protession. 


distinetly professional in character. 


courses must be “liberal,” but this does 


not mean that they should become liberal arts 


colleges in the ordinary sense. For the number 


idents eoneerned 


the university is ade- 


ired to meet the present needs of 


quately prep: 
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the state. 
lic policy would seem to justify the conversio; 


Neither educational theory nor pu 


ot teachers colleges into liberal arts colleges 
name or, to any great degree, in purpose. 
Finally, the teachers college should serve as 
center for adult education in its region. In } 
ticular, it should maintain adequate facili! 
for the continued improvement of elementary 
school and kindergarten teachers in neighbor 
communities. The latter should always by 
vital and important part of its responsibilit: 
Program: The program of the teachers « 
lege is determined by their functions and objec 
No special statement would theret 


tives. 


seem to be necessary. 
UNIVERSITY 


The functions of the universit 


are three and they are coordinate: (1) profes 


Functions: 
sional training; (2) development of the 
(3) researeh in all matters that ar 
The objectiy 
functions is 


vidual ; 
significance to the human race. 
fulfilled by its 
threefold: the preparation of young men 


exercise of these 
women to minister professionally to the wai 
and needs of their fellowmen with ever-increas 
ing skill and sympathy; the development 

those who shall set up the intellectual and cu 
toward which the commu 


tural standards 


may aspire as a democratic ideal; and _ the 


cumulative increase of the sum total of hu 


knowledge. In all its labors to these ends 


purpose of the university is the general so 


welfare, not the competitive “success” of 


individual. Aceordingly, the number of persons 
trained for professions should, on the one hai 
bear some relation to the needs of society 

the ability of the individual to render service 
the particular field he has chosen. On the other 
hand, the development of the individual 
intelligent citizenship and the enrichment 0! 
his life need know no limit, save his eapa 
to profit by such training. There is a limita- 
tion here, however, and it is imposed, first, by 
the relatively small number of teachers 
power, who are competent to deal critically with 
their respective fields, and to give stimulus and 
guidance; and, second, by the great expense ol 
libraries, laboratories, museums and similar op 
portunities for the presentation to the student, 
under critical analysis, of the finest materials in 
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art, music, drama, ete. It can not be 

with respect to both these types of 

the ability to profit thereby declines 

as the higher levels are reached, and as 
ses. 


In 
li 


bligation a university must offer both 


order to meet such a compre- 


| professional eurricula. The eollege 
kinds: (1) 


d as backgrounds for the professions and 


should be of two those 


se designed to produce clearer thinking 
ler living. The nature of the profes- 
As for 


university 


curricula requires no deseription. 
ot the 


ot, ideally, be concerned with book sub- 


ond group eurricula 


elementary fundamentals, but in the 
stage of our educational development 
necessary and must be included in its 
livision. No other institution should be 
d with the higher reaches of education, 
graduate work or upper division work 
that required for the preparation of 
tary and junior high school teachers, be- 
here adequate teaching and teaching ma- 
an be obtained only in a few centers to 
hig) competent scholars are attracted 
cilities of a high order, such as libraries, 


tories and the eriticism of 


competent 
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In addition to curricula, the university pro 
gram must include research, for it has now be- 
that 


teaching will soon become 


come axiomatic in all intellectual circles 
college and university 
lifeless unless it is continually freshened by new 
knowledge. All that man has learned thus far 
about the world in which we live is very small 
compared to what still remains to be learned. 
There is no other center in which investigations 
concerning nature and man ean be earried on so 
well as in a university. It is an indispensable 
condition of the life and progress of the state 
that proper provision for research be made in 
its university. 

Finally, the university should, throagh co 
operation with other educational agencies, ex 
tend its opportunities as widely as_ possible 
among persons of all ages, regardless of their 
geographical distribution. This extension of its 
opportunities should be accomplished through 
university extension divisions and also by a sys 
tem of university scholarships that takes into 


account the geographic differentials now oper 


ating. 

CHARLES A, ADAMS GURNEY E. NEWLIN 
ALLEN T. ARCHER CueEsSTER H. ROWELL 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN WILLIAM G. Woop 


Mrs. WILLIAM B. HAYES V. KERSEY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ANALYZING THE SUPERIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENT 


any scientific approach to the problems 


by the superior student, careful descrip- 
of individuals of high scholastic promise 
precede the attempt to provide a suitable 


+ 


ructional situation for them. The question 
o who the superior student is must first be 
swered. What characteristics serve to iden- 
tity him most aeeurately? Are the differences 
tween gifted students and those who do less 

eptable work confined to scholastic activities 


‘do they vary significantly in other respects? 


I 
The present report, which is based on an 
ilysis of superior students at the University 
Buffalo, furnishes at least tentative answers 


these questions. The aim has been not only 


the charactertisties 


of students who have established their superior- 


to determine more salient 


ity in college, in contrast to those who have 
clustered near the failure line, but also to test 
the effectiveness of various types of aeademie 
and personnel data in prognosticating college 
success.! 

Cases were selected for this investigation on 


the basis of the junior college grade-point aver- 
age, a quality index to work taken in the first 
two years of the arts college, and the study was 
also limited to men students. Those who entered 
college between 1926 and 1930 and were in the 


upper or lower quartiles of the grade-point 


1 The present study has been made possible by a 
General Education Board grant, and is reported 
with complete tabular results in Jones, E. &., 
and others, University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX, 
Ch. IT and III, 1934. 





each case) 


The 


period (120 in 


ubjects for this analysis. 


typical student in the superior group had ap- 
proximately a straight B record, whereas a D 
record was characteristic of the lower-grade 

ident. The superior students have also taken 
t significantly greater amount of work (10.32 


S.E.).2 during their freshman and sophomore 
years, especially in the social studies and lan 
lao 
I] 

he fi rroup of comparisons, which were 
concerned with the high-school background of 
these students, disclosed a number of interesting 
ind reliable differences. The superior students 
spent less time in high school, with almost a 


h of the grovp completing the course in less 
han the usual four years. They also graduated 
at a younger age, and tended to be drawn more 


largely trom Buffalo publie high sehools rather 


than from the smaller suburban or rural schools. 


The subjects which entered into their high- 
chool progra were studied to determine 
whether extent of work influenced later achieve- 


acquaintance with certain 


effective 


areas of thought constituted more 

prepa) for college than did other fields. 
While the superior group completed more units 
in high school (3.09 S.E.), the difference is not 
as pronounced as might be expected and is prob- 


ably due to the fact 


that many superior students 


spent le han four vears in hich sehool. It 
is interesting to contrast these results with those 
for the college period where the time factor was 


held constant (two years) and where extensity 
of work proved to be a major differentiating 

The only significant variation in the subjects 
was the greater 


and 


proportion of able stu- 
S.E.). Modern 
taken 


somewhat more frequently by inferior students, 


Latin (3.57 


dents taking 


European history economics were 


size occurred 


san . p . 
and differences of about the same 


A difference may be classed as significant— 
greater than zero and favoring the group that now 
shows superiority—if it is at least three times 
the standard error of the difference. A ratio stated 
as 1 S.E. or greater indicates that the chances of 
a real difference are over 84 in 100, 2 S.E. or 
greater—over 98 chances in 100, and 3 S.E. or 
greater—practical certainty of a genuine differ- 


ence. 
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in advanced mathematics courses where superjo 
students predominated.2 Taken as a whole, ¢ 
data on high-school elections indicate very 
concerning the quality of subsequent work 
college, and do not lend any substantial support 
to the theory that certain subjects prepare 
dents for college better than others. 

Two general measures of high-sehoo! achi 
ment—the fifth of elass in which the stud 
graduated and his Regents’ average—revea 
how much the two groups varied in the qua 
of their preparatory work. The disparity 
high-school quintile ranking was striking, w 
81.7 per cent. of the superior group in the up; 
two fifths of their class as contrasted with 29.1] 
Hi 
school Regents’ average, which reflects achi: 


per cent. of the lower-grade students. 
iment in a number of subjects taken over seve) 
years, showed a difference in means amount 
to 14.69 S.E. 


lapping obtained for any measure considered 


and the smallest degree of 0\ 


this study. 

Among individual subjeets, English literatur 
and chemistry showed the greatest differenc 
between the two groups in average achieveme: 
The number of students taking these sub; 
was rather small, however, so that the most 
in other field 
The least « 
ferentiation was found for Spanish II, wh 


liable differences were found 


American history and English. 


interestingly enough, was the only subject whi 
the variation between the two groups can 1 
The 


results show rather definitely that it is the 


be considered as statistically significant. 


dent’s reaction to the subject, the degree 
which he can demonstrate his mastery of t 
field, rather than the character or number 0! 
subjects he has pursued in high school, whic 
is intimately related to differential achievement 
in college. 

Due possibly to more careful grading stand 
ards in Buffalo high schools the data did not 
reveal the wide difference in the predictive value 
of high-school elassroom and Regents mark: 


found by other investigators. Another ques 

3 The subject itself may merely function as 
highly selective device, so that students who hav: 
already established their superiority elect it. It 
makes little practical difference, however, whether 
the subject stands in a causal or concomitant rela 
tionship, so long as the presence of the subject in 
an applicant’s program indicates high probability 
that he will do superior work in college. 
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ch may be answered in a tentative fash- 
whether the gaps perceptibly widen be- 
these groups as they progress through 
While there was a slight increase 


] 
OL. 


ematies, science and languages, there 


in the social studies 
English. 


central 


observable trend 


newhat negative evidence in 
these differences in 


nstaneyv of 


ies from year to year, as well as from 
to subject, apparently indicates that the 
are measuring some enduring quality in 
tudents themselves, so that as far back as 
lysis might be pushed, significant differ- 


would be found in the achievement of 


wo groups. Other factors, such as per- 


differences in teachers and variations 
matter and instructional methods, 


ibject 
i seem to be of minor importance as com- 
with the potentialities which the student 
course. 


III 


American Council on Edueation Psycho 
hxamination, given to these students at 
of entranee to college, ranks somewhat 

an the Iowa High School Content Ex- 

nation in differentiating power, while both 
erior to the Regents’ average. The ex- 

of overlapping, as measured by the per- 
of the inferior group who exceed the 

n score for superior students, was 21.2 for 

\.C.E., as contrasted with 6.9 per cent. for 


lowa Examination and 2.3 per cent. for 


ents’ average. When separate sections of 
test were analyzed, the mathematies divi- 
on both the A.C.E. and the Iowa Content 


ination showed considerably more over- 


pping than other sections, apparently indicat- 


that tests of mathematical abilities are of 

less predictive power than other types for 

highly verbal character of our present col- 
e courses. 


IV 


rhe University of Buffalo Personnel Blank, 


page questionnaire filled out at the time 
tranee, affords information on a number 


en 


‘non-seholastie factors which might be related 


marked academie ability or disability. Judg- 


from the results of other studies, very sub- 


tantial reliability coefficients should be obtained 





a blank as comprehensive as that used at 
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Buffalo, and while the validity of certain items, 
such as self-ratings on emotional eontrol and 
social attitudes, is undetermined, it is at least 
to kinds of 


superior and inferior students wish others to be 


interesting see what individuals 
heve them to be. 

A number of items concerned the parents and 
the home background of the student, and the 
trend on these points—showing a greater num 
foreign-born 
the 


schooling, 


ber of parents among superior 


with correlated factors of less 


students, 


formal lower socio-economic status 


and less use of English in the home—runs con 
trary to the findings of studies made at other 
colleges. The 


} 
fleet 


the 


present results undoubtedly re 


local conditions, for not only do many of 


best high-sehool students from Ameriean 


born families go to the larger Eastern univer 
sities, but there is also a greater degree of selec 


tion among the children of immigrant parents 


because of the high tuition rate at Buffalo. 
On self-ratings on emotional control the able 


students credited themselves with more per 


sistence in problem-solving, greater disturbance 
after unkind remarks, and less ability in meet 
ing new people and in participating in social 


activities. These points coincide with the stud 


ies of Thurstone and others who have found 


that the academically superior student tends to 


be 


or 


somewhat more introverted than the average 


inferior student. In an estimation of skills 


three differences exceeded 2 S.E.—on ability to 
write interestingly and on clerical aptitude, in 
both eases suggesting greater proficiency on the 
part of the superior group, and on athletie abil 
itv, where the inferior students show a higher 
rating. 
Subject 


best-liked 


and 


interests, as measured by 


subjects, other favorite subjects courses 


1 


especially disliked, revealed that 


interest in a 
field and quality of performance are not elosely 
| \ 4 


related factors. Except for a slightly greater 


interest in languages on the part of superior 
students, the elections of the two groups coin 
rather exten 


cided to a remarkable degree. <A 


sive list of items on reading skills, study tech 
niques and provisions for study in the home also 
yielded only a few differences worth noting, such 
as the more rapid reading rate of the better 
his 


of time 


keener 
he 


student, memory and 


} ) 1 4 ley 
amount devotes to study. 
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study 


eral item covering various approved 


the replies te ded to favor the in- 


erlor group, so that differences in achievement 
ean hati ne tributed to the possession of 
cert ypes of idy habits, if these replies 
b } 1 valid indication of how stu- 

len i la 1d) 
The most striking individual difference among 
il choles was the interest 1n teaching 
e pi of the superior group (5:35 S-B.). 
Resear n ence also elicited more interest 
iperior students, as did the legal profes- 
on and journalism. On medicine and den- 
try the larger endorsement came from those 


The average time 
both 


chool), so that 


doing low-grade college work. 


of vocational decision was the same for 


rroups (about second year high 
an early professional objective did not necessar- 
ily motivate students to higher scholasti¢ attain- 
ment. Also uncertainty in choice did not mili- 


superior achievement in college, for 


fted students listed a somewhat greater num- 
ber of voeational interests. The able student 
attached greater importance to community 


as a reason for entering a vocation, and 


also attributed more weight to the influence of 


eache rs or advisers at schools, whereas the in- 
ferior student placed greater emphasis on the 
fact that his father or a close relative was en- 
i ed n the profession. 
Studies of the recreational activities of these 


students showed more interest on the part of 


inferior students in fraternities, Scouts or Y. 


M. C. A. el 
membership and to leadership, as measured by 


ubs and glee elubs, both in respect to 


the number of offices held, while the superior 


student more frequently engaged in_ publiea- 


tion staff activi debate clubs and chess and 


tie 
LICS, 


scientific organizations. Parties and theaters 


appeared to have much less attraction for the 
In enumerating hobbies, they 


able students. 


revealed a keener interest in reading, nature 


study and the solution of mathematical prob- 
lems or puzzles, in contrast to the lower achieve- 
ment group which more frequently endorsed or- 
ranized games, such as football and basketball, 
movies and cards. Not only did more students 
in the inferior group engage in athleties during 
the high-school period, but there was a reli- 
ably greater number of activities per student 


reported in this group. 
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A final section of the blank contained twenty- 
five statements on social, economic and religious 
problems, and the student was asked to express 
Eight 
statements showed differences greater than 2 
S.E., while ten others exceeded 1 S.E. 


his own attitude on a five-point seale. 


Of these 
eighteen statements which tended to differentiate 
the groups, all but four indicated a greater de- 
liberalism for the superior achieve- 
There that 
poorer students were more suggestible, tending 
the 


favor 


gree ot 


ment group. was also evidence 


statement whether it 


the 


to agree with was 


worded to conservative or radical 
view. 
y 

Taken as a whole, the present study shows 
clearly that the superior college student has 
been the superior high-school student, so that 
adequate provision for his needs may well begir 
with advisement and guidance of individuals of 
The 


trends found as to family background of these 


marked ability on the high-school level. 


superior students would apparently indicate 
that, for the University of Buffalo population 
at least, academic superiority can not be attrib- 
situ- 


uted to a favorable socio-economic 


ation, thus opening up an interesting problem 


very 


as to the motivational factors involved in su- 
perior high-school and college performance. 
Finally, the 
found in factors closely allied to college work, 


while largest distinetions were 
enough differences were discovered in personal- 
ity traits, social attitudes, recreational interests 
and vocational objectives to warrant the state- 
ment that the superior student has a different 
outlook upon life and organizes his thinking 
and activities to somewhat different ends than 
does the student of limited scholastie ability. 


Rutu E. Eckert 
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